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You and the Ides of March 


A. ABBOT ROSEN and ARTHUR D. SMITH, JR. 


* OUR GOVERNMENT properly ex- 
pects that every citizen of these 
United States will accurately com- 
pute and promptly pay taxes on 
his income to the full amount 
prescribed by law. By midnight of 
March 15 of this year, you, Mr. 
Insurance Agent, along with your 
fellow citizens, are required to pay 
at least the first installment of tax 
due on your 1941 income. Good 
citizenship demands that, in com- 
puting this tax, you do not cut 
corners or give yourself the benefit 
of broad doubts. But it does not 
compel you to pay more than is 
required by the Income Tax Laws. 
With these thoughts in mind, it is 


our purpose to point out certain 
allowable deductions which are 
frequently overlooked, but which, 
if taken, will bring your tax bill 
down to its proper and legal level. 

Remember, tax rates have been 
stepped up substantially since last 
year and failure to take an allow- 
able deduction may make a 
greater difference in your tax lia- 
bility than you suspect. 

We assume, for the purposes of 
this discussion, that your agency is 
unincorporated and that, during 
1941, you had gross income of more 
than $3,000. You are thus re- 
quired to file your return on 
Form 1040. (The optional short 
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Form 1040A is for persons with 
gross incomes of less than $3,000 
who are not engaged in their own 
businesses. Form 1120 is used by 
corporations.) 

The tax return itself indicates 
most of the deductions which may 
be allowed. Thus, in items 11 to 
16 thereof, which appear on page 
1, are set forth the deductions 
you may take which do not stem 
from the business of your agency. 
In schedule C of the return, on 
page 2, you are required to par- 
ticularize and explain the deduc- 
tions claimed in items 11 to 16. 
In schedule H, on page 4, blanks 
are provided for the deductions 
taken in computing net profit or 
loss from your regular business. 
Some of the deductions are clearly 
captioned and are almost self- 
descriptive; for example, Item 14, 
entitled ‘“‘Losses from fire, storm, 
shipwreck, or other casualty, or 
theft.”” Other deductions are not 
so precisely indicated on the return, 
or if indicated, need some explana- 
tion. Here is a list of several of 
such items which are properly 
taken either as business expenses or 
as personal deductions: 





Accounting and attorneys’ fees — 
incurred in connection with the 
business of your agency. The cost 
of outside assistance in preparing 
your income tax return may be 
taken, too. 

Advertising expenses — including 
the cost of direct mailings and 
newspaper and periodical space. 
The cost of ads taken to urge the 
purchase of Defense Bonds, wherein 
your name is displayed as an 
insurance man, is properly de- 
ductible. 

Automobile up-keep— when the 
vehicle is used for business pur- 
poses. Included herein is the cost 
of liability, collision, fire and theft 
insurance, garage, gas, repairs, etc., 
and a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation. Fees charged for peri- 
odic inspection are also deductible. 
If your car is not used exclusively 
for business, these deductions are al- 
lowable only in the ratio that it is 
so used. 

Bad debts — ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off during 
1941. 

Bonuses and Christmas presents — 
to employees. Also Christmas pres- 
ents to others where they are 
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given for the purpose of establish- 
ing good will or of securing busi- 
ness. 

Charitable contributions — if given 
to recognized charitable organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross, the 
U. S. O., the Salvation Army, 
Community Chest, churches, hos- 
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or brings the total of your con- 
tributions over the permitted max- 
imum is immaterial. 

Compensation to employees — in- 
cluding not only salaries, wages 
and commissions paid, but also 
bonuses, pensions, retirement pay, 
and payments on account of 





ARTHUR D. SMITH, JR. 


. . + They give helpful hints for making out your income tax 


pitals, etc. Your total deduction 
for charitable contributions is 
ordinarily limited to 15% of your 
net income as computed. without 
the benefit of this deduction. How- 
ever, the full amount of a con- 
tribution made directly to secure 
business may be deducted as a 
business expense, and the fact that 
it exceeds 15% of your net income 





sickness or accidents, A salary or 
bonus paid to an employee in the 
Army, Navy, or otherwise in the 
service of the Government is also 
deductible. 

Conventions —'The expense of 
attending conventions connected 
with your business, such as meet- 
ings of agents’ associations, etc., 
are considered part of your busi- 
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ness expenses and are deductible 
as such. 

Depreciation — of furniture and 
fixtures used in your office may be 
allowed in reasonable amount. 

Dues—in insurance societies 
may be deducted. Also, dues in 
your local chamber of commerce, 
trade association or professional 
society. Membership fees and 
other charges paid to a country 
club, fraternal organization, or 
social organization may be de- 
ducted, but only if you can show 
that the principal purpose of your 
membership and the principal 
benefit derived from it is the fur- 
therance of your business interests. 
For instance, you may use the 
organization for making contacts 
and entertaining prospects and the 
deduction will be allowed. How- 
ever, if, in addition, you derive 
substantial personal benefit or 
pleasure from your membership, 
such deduction will be denied. 
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Entertainment cost— when in- 
curred as legitimate business ex- 
pense. The price of theatre tickets, 
cigars, liquor, etc., used in en- 
tertainirg prospects may be de- 
ducted from your gross agency 
income. But discretion must be 
exercised. Not all of your enter- 
taining can be construed as for 
business purposes. The connection 
between entertainment and busi- 
ness must be direct. 

Insurance premiums — on policies 
carried on your business property 
such as burglary, plate glass, 
public liability, fire, theft, etc. 
Also premiums paid for group 
policies on the lives of your em- 
ployees, so long as you are not the 
beneficiary. Premiums paid for 


workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance are also deductible. 
Interest — paid during year, 


whether it pertains to your busi- 
ness, or to a personal obligation 
such as mortgage on your home. 








“America (alling”’ 


ADDITION TO WORK BROUGHT US BY OUR EMERGENCY WE REALIZE 
ONE OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT TASKS IN AMERICA’S WAR IS SALE OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS STOP WE KNOW WHAT WAR ON 
AMERICAN SOIL MEANS AND ASK OUR FELLOW UNDERWRITERS TO 
REDOUBLE WORK SELLING BONDS AND STAMPS TO MAKE IMPOSSIBLE 
BARBARIC UNPROVOKED ATTACKS ON OUR COUNTRY STOP WE IN 
HAWAII CAN NEVER FORGET PEARL HARBOR STOP WE ASK OUR 
COLLEAGUES THROUGHOUT AMERICA TO REMEMBER IT IN THEIR 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT. 


GEORGE PERRY, PRESIDENT 


HAWAII ASSOCIATION LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

















Overhead — rent paid for your 
business premises; the cost of heat, 
light, water, telephone and tele- 
graph, stationery, postage, and 
supplies; customary tips to eleva- 
tor operators, porters, and janitors. 

Painting and repairs — of office 
and fixtures, of the ordinary and 
recurrent type, give rise to deduc- 
tions. Actual additions or replace- 
ments to your office are considered 
capital expenditures and are not 
deductible. 

Periodical subscriptions — when 
the publication serves a legitimate 
business function. The cost of in- 
surance trade journals, for in- 
stance, constitutes a deductible 
business expense. 

Taxes — when imposed directly 
upon you. If a tax is imposed on 
some other person and is passed 
on to you as a purchaser or con- 
sumer, that fact does not authorize 
you to deduct it even though, in 
fact, paid by you. The federal 
taxes which you might have paid 
during the past year and for which 
you may take credit are the tax on 
theatre admissions, on transporta- 
tion, on club dues and initiation 
fees, on telephone and telegraph 
facilities, and on safe . deposit 
boxes; documentary stamp taxes; 
also, unemployment and _ social 
security taxes paid by you to the 
Federal Government upon your 
employees. 
Among 


the deductible 


State 
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taxes are your driving license and 
automobile registration fees; taxes 
on your personal and real prop- 
erty; state income taxes; occupa- 
tion taxes; also, your state un- 
employment contribution upon 
your employees. No uniform rule 
can be stated as to the deductibil- 
ity of state sales, cigarette, gaso- 
line, and liquor taxes, as their 
incidence varies from state to 
state. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, state gasoline and sales taxes 
are deductible by the consumer; 
state liquor and cigarette taxes are 
not. Incidentally, you may not 
deduct the federal taxes on to- 
bacco products and liquors. Even 
if a charge by a public body 
cannot be deducted as a tax, it 
may frequently be deducted as a 
‘business expense.” For example, 
parking meter fees are not taxes 
and cannot be deducted as such, 
but if they are paid while you are 
parking for business purposes they 
are deductible. 

Note that the same expenditure 
cannot be deducted twice. If an 
item has once been deducted as a 
tax it cannot again be deducted as 
a business expense. The federal 
levy on a theatre admission, for 
instance, may not be deducted 
both as a tax and as part of enter- 
tainment cost taken as business 
expense. 

Traveling expenses — the amounts 
spent while on the road in the 








pursuit of business, including all 
meal checks, the cost of lodging, 
fares and tips. 


* * * 


This is not intended to be a 
complete list of the legitimate de- 
ductions which you may take in 
computing your net taxable in- 
come. Rather regard it as a series 
of ideas which we hope will be 
helpful to you in making out your 
return. If problems arise, youshould 


te 
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seek expert advice and not rely 
upon this or any other “short course 
in income tax law.” 

One final thought in passing: 
If by any chance you operated at 
a net loss in 1940 (and we hope you 
did not), donot forget todeduct this 
loss on your 1941 return. Although 
the return contains no blank for 
this deduction, net operating loss 
for one year can be carried over 
and deducted from the next year’s 
income. 





cAre You Reading — 





Little Tales about the “Departments” of Tae Casuatty AND SuRETY JoURNAL 


SPECIAL STUDY SECTION. Due to the keen interest and in- 
tense cooperation of our many readers, THE CAsuALTY AND SURETY 
JourNaL experiences no difficulty at all in securing a wealth of 
material to pass on to you, to make you a still better casualty-and- 
surety man. Our only difficulty, to speak frankly, is in keeping the 
articles short. We do our best, and so do our authors, but occa- 
sionally the subject matter is such as to warrant a much more exten- 
sive and complete treatment. Such material finds its way into our 
Special Study Section, appearing in the last few pages each month. 
Read and reflect upon, for instance, pages 43 to 57 of this issue. 


























Preventing Accidents (and Saving Time) 
in America’s War-Time Industry 





REAR ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD 
U. S. N. (Ret’d) 


© COUNTRY AT WAR can af- 

ford interruptions to its de- 
fense preparations, due to loss of 
services of trained workmen 
caused either by the “normal” 
cycle of preventable accidents and 
disease or the “abnormal” hazards 
from air raids. 


*“NORMAL.”’ INDUSTRIAL HAZARDS 


Now, when the elements of 
time and production are so vital, 
extraordinary precautions are 
needed against ordinary risks, be- 
cause — in addition to the normal 
rate of accidents to men long em- 





ployed on the job — defense indus- 
tries must press into service many 
new and untried men who will 
face new and unfamiliar hazards. 

A recent analysis (U. S. Dept. 
of Labor No. 1) shows that, during 
normal times, in 80% of our in- 
dustrial lost-time accidents a cor- 
rectable physical hazard is either 
the sole or a joint cause. Every in- 
dustrialist worthy of the name 
knows, and knows well, that to pre- 
vent accidents is to prevent waste 
— and to prevent waste in war- 
time is to save time in the prepara- 
tions for waging a successful war. 
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Fortunately we have at hand at 
this moment the experience, sta- 
tistics and proved methods that 
enable us to combat swiftly and 
effectively the ever-present prob- 
lem of normal accidents-in-indus- 
try. These are especially available 
to us through the inspection serv- 
ices and safety programs engi- 
neered by our various insurance 
companies in behalf of their indus- 
trial clients and for the general 
public. 

What is needed now, right now 
— as far as the “‘ordinary”’ indus- 
trial accidents are concerned — is 
not so much new research and in- 
formation, as the application of 
safety programs, principles and 
methods already known to have 
worked successfully where they 
have been administered properly 
and whole-heartedly. In combat- 
ting this problem, which so vitally 
affects every person and every 
home in the land, the assistance of 
every known agency is utilized. 


** ABNORMAL”? INDUSTRIAL 
HAZARDS 


The imminence of war for many 
months, and the recent actual dec- 
laration of war, have focussed at- 
tention on a new “abnormal” 
challenge to the continuous flow of 
production, in the form of the extra 
hazards and risks from air raids 
that might cause work-stoppage or 
delays in manufacturing. 


The basic plan of the U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense for the 
defense of industrial plants work- 
ing on war orders was perfected 
last June. Removed from the 
realm of theory and based on ac- 
tual practice and experience in the 
British Isles, it has proved so 





REAR ADMIRAL WOODWARD * 


The faster the production of our factories, the 
Shorter the war and the surer the victory 


sound, when adapted to American 
standards, that our actual entry 
into the war has necessitated not 
one single change in the funda- 
mental structure of the basic plan. 

1. Role of the OCD. — When a 
plant receives a defense order, a 
survey is made by the Army, 


* Official U. S. Navy photograph. 
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Navy or FBI whose findings, when 
put into effect, afford security 
from fire, sabotage, theft, espio- 
nage and the like. The OCD plan, 
with its air raid precautions, steps 
in where these others leave off, 
affording additional security to the 
plant and the employees from the 
danger of bombing and every 
other possible emergency. 

The OCD acts as a clearing 
house for coordinating govern- 
mental and private activities, to 
the end that production of vital 
war materials is not imperilled or 
delayed, among other causes, by 
accidents-on-the-job. It issues lit- 
erature helpfully calling attention 
to possible dangers, suggesting 
corrective measures and arranging 
for exchange of information and 
mutual assistance between plant 
managers and local governmental 
authorities, including the local de- 
fense council or agency. 

2. Role of Industry. — Each in- 
dividual plant, business establish- 
ment and public building staff has 
the responsibility for the safety of 
that plant and the employees 
therein and should undertake to 
organize and operate protective 
organizations. Each Plant Defense 
Coordinator has under him the 
heads of four divisions: fire, police, 
medical and maintenance. Provi- 
sion is made for communication 
with the civil air raid warning 
system, control of transportation 


facilities, and liaison with local 
government officials. The Coordi- 
nator is responsible for developing 
a communication system within 
the plant to permit the immediate 
transmission of messages between 
the Coordinator and squads. 

The report center under the 
Plant Defense Coordinator has a 
system of reports from each squad 
and from each key position so that 
the Coordinator knows when his 
organization is “manned and 
ready.” Check-off lists are devel- 
oped and at hand. A distinctive 
signal, such as a gong, rapidly- 
beaten triangle or other percus- 
sion sound is arranged to indicate 
a gas attack. 

Since telephones may become 
overloaded or out of order, ar- 
rangements are made for emer- 
gency methods of communication, 
such as runners or cyclists, while 
all transportation equipment is 
allotted by and is under the control 
of the headquarters of the Plant 
Defense Coordinator. 

The Plant Fire Chief’s duties 
include inspection and surveys; 
fire and incendiary bomb fighting; 
fire watchers parties and rescue 
parties. 

The Plant Police Chief is placed 
in charge of guards and watch- 
men; wardens and_ observers; 
traffic control; discipline, morale 
and evacuation; and unexploded 
missiles. 
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The Plant Medical Chief looks 
out for first aid and first-aid sta- 
tions; chemical warfare and de- 
contaminations; ambulance serv- 
ice; sanitary service; and salvage. 

The Plant Engineering Chief 
has charge of protection of build- 
ings, and vital plants and materi- 
als; air raid shelters; illumination 
control; camouflage; utilities con- 
trol and emergency repairs; dam- 
age survey; clearance, shoring, 
demolition and permanent repairs. 

Space does not permit full dis- 
cussion here of the many impor- 
tant details worked out by the 
OCD. In passing, however, a few 
highlights may be of interest to 
readers of the JouRNAL: 

* * * 

Important as are blackouts and 
drills, for instance, the OCD feels 
that plants should not shut down 
to conduct such drills. Importance 
of this is seen in the example of a 
plant with 30,000 employees work- 
ing on war orders, where even one 
hour taken out of production for a 
drill would result in a loss of 30,000 
man-hours. This may mean the 
loss of enough production to lose a 
battle. 

* * 

Nor does the OCD recommend 
blanket use of air raid shelters. 
Production, again, must be kept 
going until the last possible mo- 
ment when it is suggested that 
workers, by following colored 


guide lines painted on floor or 
ceiling (like those used in the New 
York subways) take temporary 
refuge away from such dangers as 
splintered glass, returning to their 
jobs again as quickly as possible. 

When the air raids first started 
in England, all the employees ran 
immediately to bomb-proof shel- 
ters. This so seriously affected the 
output that considerable time was 
spent in evolving plans to increase 
the production rate. Once placed 
in effect, these plans gradually 
impressed the employees (and their 
families) with the fact that every 
precaution was being made for 
their safety. 

Plants were provided with spot- 
ters on the roofs of the buildings to 
warn of the approach of any plane; 
direct contact was made with the 
office which issued the air raid 
warning; and a self-sufficient fire 
system was installed, as were also 
numerous fully equipped first-aid 
stations. In fact, every possible 
precaution was made available to 
the employees, such as extra walls 
inside or outside the building wall 
and air raid shelters underneath 
the building. 

Thus the fear of enemy bombs 
was gradually overcome. Now em- 
ployees remain at their machines 
until bombs actually start drop- 
ping in that particular area. As a 
result the rate of production has 
gone up tremendously. 
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After all, this new kind of war is 
a production race as to who can 
build and maintain more ships, 
guns, tanks, planes and shells, and 
provide more food and other ar- 
maments of war while at the same 
time effectively maintaining the 
civil population. 

* * * 

A further matter of interest is 
the recent ruling of the Wages and 
Hours Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, to the effect 
that where workers voluntarily 
engage in air raid protection train- 
ing after hours, overtime need not 
be paid, provided such protection 
activities affect both plant prop- 
erty and plant employees. 

* * * 

3. Role of Insurance. — Nat- 
urally, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense aims to utilize the services of 
every individual, company and 
organization that can be of help 
directly or indirectly during the 
emergency. Particularly do we 
welcome the services of insurance 
companies and insurance men, 
collectively and individually. 

Bonding companies are per- 
forming yeoman service in assist- 
ing in war-time construction and 
in fidelity matters. Fire com- 
panies are contributing materially 
to the protection of vital property. 
Casualty companies, through their 
accident prevention organizations 
and safety programs, have ready 





OME INDICATION of the impor- 

tance of the worker in modern 
war is seen in the experience of 
England where approximately 
nine workers on the “home 
front” are required to keep one 
man on the fighting lines. 











at hand methods, proved by ex- 
perience, to reduce the menace of 
time-lost-on-the-job due to acci- 
dents. 

To the company-supported bu- 
reaus and committees, we also 
turn for welcome assistance. To 
mention a few in particular: The 
fire prevention activities of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; the safety promotion ac- 
tivities of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives (Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau); and 
the Insurance Committee for the 
Protection of the American Indus- 
trial Plants, and its operating 
division, the National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection. * 

I want to pay a sincere tribute 
to the institution of American In- 
surance for the patriotic way in 
which they have cooperated, from 
the very start of our defense prep- 
arations to the actual war ac- 
tivities of the present day. When- 
ever called upon they have, with- 





* An article describing the activities of 
this Bureau will appear in an early issue. 
— Eb. 











out fail, given unstintingly of their 
experience and assistance. We 
shall rely even more on their help 
in the future. 

It is most important that each 
organization prepare its plans as 
soon as possible and put them into 
effect at the earliest moment, with 
trained squads ready to do their 
particular jobs. This requires 
study, thought and preparation on 
the part of the management and 
preparation and training on the 
part of the employees. These latter 


PREVENTING ACCIDENTS IN WAR-TIME INDUSTRY 
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will gladly cooperate when they 
are shown that such plans are 
for their own safety as well as 
for the safety of the plant, and 
that it all is in the interest of the 
defense of our Country. 

Spectacular or routine, mani- 
fest or obscure, the causes of acci- 
dents which impede war-time pro- 
duction must be ferreted out. The 
Office of Civilian Defense wel- 
comes the help of insurance men 
and all others in this work so vital 
to our defense and survival. 


Ray Murphy to Assist in Civilian Defense 





At the request of Lynn U. Stam- 
baugh, National Commander of the 
American Legion, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives has 
loaned the executive services of Ray 
Murphy, Assistant General Manager 
of the Association and Past National 
Commander of the Legion, to direct 
the Legion’s part in the organization 
of new training schools for the OCD’s 
Citizen Defense Corps which will 
teach methods of protective service. 
Seven schools in various parts of the 
country will be organized by the 
OCD and trainees from such schools 
will assist in the organization of schools 
in the states and communities. Direc- 
tion of the Legion program will be 
largely carried on from Mr. Murphy’s 
present headquarters in New York and 


from Washington. This phase of Civilian Defense has been accepted by the Le- 


gion as its responsibility upon request of Dean Landis, Executive Director, OCD. 
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@ If You Make or Sell a Product — 


You Need Product Insurance 





Actual Cases Cited Prove the Great Importance 
of This Large-Loss Coverage 





JOHN B. LAMENZO 


* Tom SMITH, a manufacturer of 
pole line equipment, had a fine 
business. He was insurance-minded 
insofar as those coverages which 
he knew he needed were con- 
cerned. When comprehensive in- 
surance came into the picture, he 
wanted such a policy, but then 
proceeded to defeat somewhat the 
purpose of the contract by ex- 
cluding product liability. Said 
Tom Smith to his agent: 


‘“NEVER” NEEDED 


*‘We’ve been in business for 45 
years. Our products are the best 
on the market. Never in all the 
years of my experience have we 
had a complaint or a claim. There- 
fore, we have no need for product 
insurance.” 

And Tom Smith’s agent be- 
lieved him because he himself was 
uninformed. 

But recently Smith’s firm was 
involved in a lawsuit because of 
the death of an employee of a 
contractor engaged in building an 
electric power line. A pole upon 
which the deceased was working 


fell to the ground when an anchor 
rod manufactured by Smith broke. 
The anchor rod was found to be 
““weak, defective and of improper 
condition and composition” — un- 
fit for the purpose for which it was 
intended. 


Atways NEEDED 


Tom Smith has always needed 
product insurance and he could 
have been sold this added protec- 
tion if only a few of the many ex- 
isting arguments were advanced to 
convince him that a need for this 
coverage actually existed. 

There are a great many others 
in business who like Tom Smith 
are uninformed as respects the 
product liability accidents which 
have occurred or which can occur 
in their particular industries. 

As further evidence, review the 
following cases: 


Due to improper heat treatment, 
the metal in a large number of hinge 
cam plates for automobile trunk cov- 
erage was soft, which condition per- 
mitted excessive wear and distortion 
as the result of which the cam no 
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longer functioned properly; in other 
words, the roller sectors no longer ro- 
tated to their locking position, but 
rested on the nose end of the cam 
plates, thereby creating a situation 
comparable to a mousetrap — the 
slightest jar causing the trunk covers 
to drop. As the result of many such 
accidents, a manufacturer of miscel- 
laneous automobile parts was held 
responsible for several painful injuries. 


Can you visualize why a silver- 
ware manufacturer should carry 
product liability insurance? Our 
files disclose several reasons, two 
of which follow: 


(1) While pouring tea, the pur- 
chaser and some of her guests were in- 
jured when the spout fell off the kettle. 

(2) One of the handles of a vegeta- 
ble serving dish came off while guests 
were being served. 


When milady brushes her hair, 
her teeth, or even her shoes, it is 
rather difficult to associate these 
daily acts with a serious injury, 
but to show that brush manufac- 
turers are not immune, let us 
again dig into our files: 


(1) A woman claimed that the hair 
brush she was using was responsible 
for a serious dermatitis of her right 
hand. Investigation disclosed that the 
handle of the brush was made of syn- 
thetic resin and the user was allergic 
to the material. 

(2) Splinter from a shoe brush led 
to a serious infection. 

(3) An interesting case involved the 
use of an eyelash brush. Due to a de- 


fect in the brush, a bristle got into the 
eye of the girl who was applying the 
eyelash preparation. A serious injury 
resulted. 

(4) A housewife fell down a flight 
of stairs when the handle of a polishing 
brush she was using broke. Upon ex- 
amination, it was found that a knot in 
the handle had been concealed by 
painting. 

Many accidents are caused by 
furniture of defective material, 
workmanship or design: 


(1) A dressing stool of poor design 
tipped backward causing the woman 
seated thereon to fall. A broken wrist 
as well as other injuries was suffered. 
Examination of the stool disclosed 
that it was beautifully and substan- 
tially made, but safety was neglected 
for design. The stool was impractical 
for use. 

(2) An upholstered piece of furni- 
ture caused injury to the purchaser 
because a workman left a sharp up- 
holsterer’s tool in the padding. 

(3) A camp stool was responsible 
for a serious spine injury. This camp 
stool was of the folding type, approxi- 
mately fourteen inches high with a 
canvas seat. It was alleged that the 
canvas seating tore through the 
center. 

Other similar claims have been 
due to splinters, protruding nails, 
dermatitis from coverings, running 
dyes, etc. 

Take the case of the hardware store 
which sold a defective basketball to a 
young boy. In blowing up the basket- 
ball with his mouth, the boy inhaled 
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the valve which was improperly set in 
the cover of the basketball. 

A department store was held liable 
for serious injuries to a baby because 
a hot-water bottle sold as safe and 
fit for the use to which it was put burst 
while full of hot water. 


From the New Hampshire 
Health Authorities, we learn: 


“In recent years the practice of 
cadmium plating of metals for rust- 
proofing has been widely advanced. 
For this purpose the metal has be- 
come popular because of the fact that 
it takes a high polish, has a relatively 
high melting point and good resistance 
to wear. 

“In this connection, some use has 
been made of this metal for plating 
certain forms of food and drink con- 
tainers, notably refrigerator trays and 


especially the pans for containing ice 
cubes. Unfortunately, cadmium is not 
a suitable metal for this purpose as its 
compounds are definitely toxic. Re- 
cently a number of cases of poisoning 
from this cause have been reported in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. One of these involved a 
lemonade, another a fruit punch 
cooled with ice cubes from such a tray, 
another a chilled dessert so held and 
still another involved the eating of 
ice cream which had been frozen in 
cadmium-plated molds. 

*“As a result of these occurrences, 
the New York City sanitary code has 
been amended so as to prohibit the 
use of cadmium on containers for 
foods and drinks.” 


In this ever-changing world of 
ours, is there any better argu- 
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ment than an example such as 
this to convince manufacturers, 
distributors, retailers or vendors 
that they have real need for prod- 
uct liability insurance? 
Convincing buyers of insurance 
that product liability coverage is 
essential to their needs can be ac- 
complished if an advance investi- 
gation of the products is made. 


Knowledge of the product and all 
that goes with it to the customer, 
as well as knowledge of the cover- 
age, is an essential starting point. 
The development of actual case 
histories in the prospect’s par- 
ticular field is necessary to help 
stress the need for coverage. 

There isn’t anything in selling more 
convincing than an actual case. 








In the Good Olde Days — IX 


Eggs Exchanged for Tea in 1840. — Business records dating back 
a hundred years or more are being assembled by Dean Charles M. 
Thompson, of the College of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Illinois. 

Dean Thompson believes that a business research library will 
be most interesting in tracing the changes in methods, costs and 
procedures. 

Out of the past, he has unearthed these provocative statements: 

In 1840 twenty-four dozen eggs exchanged for one pound of tea. 

In 1842 Illinois state revenues approximated $200,000 a year. 

In 1840 the largest property holder in Edwards County, Illinois, 
paid less than $20 in taxes. 

In 1865 one gallon of kerosene exchanged for fourteen dozen 
eggs. 

As late as 1880 rail rates between Ohio River towns varied with 
river conditions. 

A century ago one pound of cotton equalled two hours of skilled 
labor. —- Finance Magazine 

















@ Did You Ever Get a Traffic Ticket? 


Peabody’s Reform 





He Was Angered When His Son Got a Traffic Summons, 
But This Straight-from-the-Shoulder Talk 
Gave Him a Change of Heart 





H. P. JACKSON 


* OscaR PeEABopy stormed 
into the Club grill room in 
an obvious dither and high 
degree of discontent. Several 
of his fellows on the Club’s 
Board of Governors who 
were leisurely enjoying their lun- 
cheon preparatory to their cus- 
tomary Sunday afternoon golf 
game noted his frenzy with es- 
pecial concern, because Oscar was 
an important person in the com- 
munity’s business, social and civic 
life and was generally regarded 
as an upright citizen possessed of 
cool, level-headed judgment. 

“What’s eating you, Oscar?” 
said old man Harriman. 

“Look at this,” said Oscar, 
waving a summons to traffic court 
in his hands. “My kid has got 
pinched for driving 60 miles an 
hour through Fairview and I’ve 
got to give up a date to play golf 
and hunt up Dick Townley and 
get this ticket killed.” 

A long silence was broken when 
Tom Healey spoke in an unusu- 
ally restrained tone, signifying his 





intense feeling. He was quali- 
fied to launch his attack on 
Peabody because he proba- 
bly had known him longer 
and better than any of the 
others. 

“Oscar,” he said, ‘‘you’ve been 
having a lot of labor trouble down 
at your plant recently and you’ve 
had a lot to say about law enforce- 
ment and the old verities of char- 
acter and civic responsibility, but 
it seems to me from what you have 
just stated that you are putting 
yourself in a questionable posi- 
tion. 

“In the first place, you should 
not let that fine boy of yours, with 
his natural youthful impulses, drive 
that car 60 miles an hour any- 
where at any time. You gave him 
the car and it is your responsibil- 
ity, in the first place, to see that he 
operates it lawfully and with due 
regard for the safety of others, and 
himself, at all times. 

‘Furthermore, aren’t you con- 
tributing to his delinquency by 
encouraging his disrespect for law 
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Looking Ahead 


Something new is in store for readers of THE CasuALTY AND SURETY 
Journat. A new department, to appear occasionally, will be de- 
voted to specific, practical ideas-that-have-worked in the field 
of advertising, publicity, sales promotion and office operation. 








in the procedure you propose fol- 
lowing? Will such a course build 
character into him? You teach him 
the principles of sportsmanship 
here on the golf course and now 
you destroy these same principles 
in this thing you are about to do. 

**You are as wrong as can be. 

**You yell for law enforcement 
when the strikers do violence to 
your property, yet how much co- 
operation are you giving to police 
officers who are trying to safe- 
guard all of us against reckless 
driving which is killing 40,000 
people a year in this nation and 
injuring millions of others? 

“Forgive my bluntness. I am 
your good friend. But I’ve heard 
too much about ticket fixing 
around this Club where leadership 
in civic responsibility ought to be 
found in abundance. Good day, 
sir, I’m going out and enjoy the 
clean, fresh air.” 


The following morning in Judge 
Burleigh’s court a clean-cut lad 
stood before the bench and an- 
swered to the name of William 
Peabody. 

“Young man,” inquired the 


Judge, “‘were you driving 60 miles 


an hour yesterday as charged?” 

**Yes, your honor,” said young 
Peabody. 

**Do you realize you endangered 
the lives of many people by your 
action?” asked the Judge. 

**Yes,”’ Bill said, ‘‘I do now, but 
I just didn’t think of it that way 
before. I don’t want to hurt any- 
body, but you know how it is when 
you get to rolling along.” 

“What does your father say 
about it?”’ asked the Judge. 

“He told me I would have to 
come down here and take my 
medicine, sir,” said Bill. 

**Your father stands high in this 
community,” replied the Judge, 
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‘and his wisdom is reflected in 
what he told you, but if I fine you 
I presume he will provide the 
money to pay it, so I am going to 
take your driver’s license away 
from you. You come back here in 
a month and we will talk this 
thing over again. 

“You are on a vacation from 
college and I know there are many 
pleasant uses you have for your 
car just now, and being deprived 
of it may impress on your youthful 
mind that in return for many ad- 
vantages we all enjoy there is an 
obligation to respect and obey 
laws which are designed to pro- 
tect us all, rich or poor. 

*T compliment the manner in 
which you have conducted your- 
self today and I am certain you 
will have become a better citizen 
for this experience. See me here 
September 1.” 

Oscar Peabody invited his old 


friend Tom Healey to lunch on 
Wednesday of that week, and 
over the coffee and cigars he said: 
“Tom, I naturally did not like 
the lambasting you gave me at the 
Golf Club, Sunday, but you were 
absolutely right and I was a selfish 
pin-headed fool. The boy has been 
to court and lost his license for a 
month and learned a valuable 
lesson, I am sure, and now I want 
to join with you and a few other 
citizens of this town and go down 
to the Municipal Building and 
pledge cooperation with the 
police, the prosecutor and the 
Judge to eliminate this ticket-fixing 
evil which goes further than just 
the traffic problem — it is under- 
mining character and making 
cheats and crooks of all of us who 
do it. I am really grateful to you, 
my friend, for showing me the 
light —shake hands with a re- 
pentant sinner, won’t you?” 








FACT-O-GRAM: 


Women control 70% of all private wealth in America, They 
spend more than two-thirds of all money expended for con- 
sumer goods — 90% of all food, 95% of all furniture, 75% of all 
clothing. Each year they receive over $1,000,000,000 from life 


insurance benefits. 








How the American Public... 





It is true, generally speaking, that 
most people have difficulty in ab- 
sorbing more than one idea at a time. 





MATHEMATICAL 
CONCEPTS 
hall 
HUMAN 
RELATIONS 











They can’t or won’t accept com- 
plicated, abstract or vague ideas. 
Only a few can or want to think. 





WHO WAS 
VICE PRESIDENT 
5 IN 29 ? 





People, almost all people, are 
prone to forget. It is one of our 
duties to recognize that such people 
must be reminded again and again. 


? It is also true that average individ- 
uals tend to resist those ideas that 
do not deal with their own problems. 





People are apt to accept ideas slow- 
ly. New, untried or different ones 
often are suspected or ignored at first. 





6 People also change their minds 
about things. Their beliefs must be 
strengthened constantly and renewed 
frequently, if we want them to last. 


by WALLACE BorEN 











People are busy. Only the very 
strongest idea, strongly presented, 
can divert them from other interests 
engaging their attention meanwhile. 





If, then, ideas are transmitted 
| from one person to another, what 
are some of the ways in which we our- 
selves can go about accomplishing this? 





1 Before the advent of printed 

advertising helps, even the most 
important and the best shaped ideas 
moved out slowly and expensively. 





.. . Gets Ideas and Impressions 
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Ideas are served to people. You 
have different ideas about “‘soda” 
for drinking, washing, baking. Some- 
one told you, some way, sometime. 


AP 


[ 7 
ON 






1 Person-to-person communica- 

tion of ideas involves time, and 
interest and forgetfulness of audience. 
Ideas are spread slowly, to only a few. 





1 Limitations of the capacity to 

absorb still exist among the 
people. But the ideas themselves today 
have wings — thanks to advertising. 











Choice Morsels 


New York City. — An air warden 
here had a baptism of fire when two 
armed thugs herded him and nine 
other persons into the rear of a store 
while the cashier was being relieved of 
$5,000. As the warden blew his war- 
den’s whistle, two bullets flew past his 
ear — missing their mark, fortunately. 
The gunmen escaped, unfortunately. 


Los ANGELES, California. — A sporting 
goods storekeeper here is about ready 
to change his business. He moved his 
store after the 12th burglary, but ’twas 
pillaged five times more. The owner 
once employed a watchman, but can- 
celled the arrangement when he 
caught him stealing. 


Armonk, New York.— What may 
prove to be a harbinger of similar but 
more commonplace occurrences was 
an unusual “road” accident on a 
highway paralleling Armonk Airport. 
A private monoplane struck the top of 
a billboard, pitched onto heavily- 
traveled Route 22, gouged a deep 
hole in the earth and overturned. 
Both occupants were injured. How 
the plane failed to hit one of the 
many passing automobiles remains a 
mystery. 





New York Crry. — Dog Eats Money. 
One of our employees leaves her 
puppy with a druggist during the day. 
While locked alone in the store one 
morning, awaiting the druggist’s ar- 
rival, said dog found $31 in bills, 
chewed several, swallowed $10 worth. 
From the facts as outlined, would you 
say that a money and securities de- 
struction policy was needed? 


ATLANTA, Georgia. — A professor in 
Emory University here has eaten 
nearly 10,000 live bugs. Several live 
spiders, too, were included — in case 
you’re interested. We understand 
that the purpose was to attempt to 
show, for instance, that a spider “‘in a 
bottle or a glass or on a plate in a 
restaurant” will not cause harm and 
therefore shouldn’t be made the basis 
of a damage suit. 


Brooxtyn, New York. —A_ sedan 
drove in front of an armored car, 
forcing it to the curb. The two guards 
leveled their guns and waited for the 
bandit to appear. But the “bandit,” 
when he stepped forward, held out a 
bag of money. Seems the rear door of 
the armored car had come open, and 
several bags of money had dropped 
out all along the way. Final check-up 
showed only two one-dollar rolls of 
nickels still missing. 


New York Ciry. — It’s a pleasure — 
so they say—to pay in the new 
Downtown Traffic Court. “Why,” 
said one lady, “this is like a bank. I 
like it. Pll probably be back again.” 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company. 








@ “Destruction” Which We All Favor — 





Another Fake Claim Ring Smashed 





Claims Bureau Special Agents Aid Post Office 
Inspectors in Uncovering Giant Fraud Ring 





BARENT TEN EYCK 


* THe Ciaims Bureau of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives announces the com- 
plete destruction of another major 
fake claim ring which operated 
through the Middle West from 
headquarters at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. 

The end of the ring, which ap- 
parently victimized insurance com- 
panies for more than thirteen 
years, came in the Federal District 
Court at Hannibal, Missouri, when 
Federal District Judge Charles B. 
Davis presided at the close of a 
two-day arraignment of 71 defend- 
ants. Only one of the defendants 
pleaded not guilty; of the re- 
mainder, 51 pleaded guilty and 19 
were excused from entering pleas 
pending disposition of motions. 

Of the 51 who promptly pleaded 
guilty upon arraignment, nine 
were sentenced to six ._ months’ 
imprisonment, eight were fined, 
eight more were given uncondi- 
tional suspended sentences, one 
was put on probation for a year, 
while the sentencing of the re- 
mainder was postponed until later. 





The ring had 80 members, nine 
having failed to appear in Court 
before Judge Davis. Of these, one 
has died, two are fugitives from 
justice, two are being held in 
California, two already are in cus- 
tody in Missouri to answer other 
charges, and two did not appear. 








Ex-Ciam Apyuster: “I'll bet, when the 
bandages are off, we’ll find this one was 
faking!” 











The ring thus is completely de- 
stroyed and its known members 
rounded up with the exception of 
the two who are still fugitives. 

Special Agents of the Claims 
Bureau, working out of the Chi- 
cago office, caught the trail of 
this fake claims ring back in 1940 
and persistently tracked their 
quarry to their doom. On August 
23, 1940, the evidence was suffi- 
ciently complete to turn the case 
over to the Chief Post Office In- 
spector at St. Louis, who assigned 
Inspectors O. C. H. Willard and 
T. F. Rhea to the case, who there- 
after continued the investigation 
in close cooperation with the 
Claims Bureau Special Agents. 
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The indictment against the fake 
claim artists contained 22 counts, 
of which 21 charge use of the mails 
in pursuance of a scheme to de- 
fraud. The other charge covers 
conspiracy of the mail to violate 
the mail fraud statute. The con- 
spiracy count sets forth 180 overt 
acts during the year of the ring’s 
activities. 

The gang specialized in fake 
automobile accidents, and mem- 
bers sometimes submitted to ex- 
tremely serious self-inflicted inju- 
ries in order to simulate a bona fide 
accident. Two of the defendants, 
it is charged, even permitted the 
amputation of their left arms in 
order tocollect fake damage claims. 








FACT-O-GRAM: 
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Is the local agent an asset to his community? A survey con- 
ducted in 1941 by the members of the Passaic County (N. J.) 
Association of Insurance Agents showed: Persons employed and 
their dependents, 478 (including employer and his dependents). 
Annual wages paid exceeded $400,000. Real estate owned and 
controlled by employers and employes, nearly $3,000,000. 
Members paid annually $127,000 in rents and taxes. Their 
grocerv bills exceeded $100,000, while drug and medical ex- 
penses amounted to $13,000. Office supplies, advertising and 
printing consumed $26,000, and more than $13,000 went to 


churches and charities. 











An Appeal from the Red Cross 


AVL 4 . — oe £4 7% | 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS: 
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SMILING AT OURSELVES 































































































“You certainly are lucky. If that had { 
been anybody else, an accident like that 
“‘He likes to dramatize his sales talks.” would have caused a brain concussion.” 
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“Net and cigars contributed by the “I’m sorry, Mr. Neptune, but we can- 
Crescent Casualty Insurance Company.” _ not insure against mines in your home!” 
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@ Thoughts in Capsule Form 


Braniff-isms, “Opus 1941” 





Humorous, Philosophical and Practical Observations 
of a Widely-Known (Insurance) Writer 





PHIL C. BRANIFF 


Feet. — There is no insurance against 
the things a man’s money may do to 
him, but there is insurance against the 
things that could happen to his money. 
There is insurance against the things 
that can happen to an insurance man, 
too. They’re called feet. Let’s see. 
What did I do with mine: Well, well. 
Fancy finding them on the table! 


eo = 


Self-Made Men.—I don’t mind lis- 
tening to a millionaire talk about 
how he made his first dollar; what 
irritates me is that he still has it and 
I can’t get it away from him. 


= @- 


Nightly Vigil. — Outside of a banker, 
there is nobody in the world who has 
something to sell which will sit up all 
night without losing interest, except 
an insurance man who sells burglary 
insurance. 

' 2 ¥ 


Horse-Shoes. — On my desk is a horse- 
shoe. Maybe it will bring me luck. 
Maybe I don’t need burglary insur- 
ance. Maybe all I need is a horse-shoe. 
Perhaps tonight and every night those 
window hurdlers will acknowledge my 
horse-shoe and ply their swipe else- 
where. In any event, either I need 
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a good horse-shoe or a good insurance 
policy. I wouldn’t want to influence 
anybody but I know a fellow who had 
his horse-shoe stolen — and the horse 
was still on it. 

-. + 2 


Agents. — Insurance is about the only 
thing on the market today that doesn’t 
have any samples, any demonstrations 
or any fancy wrapping. Insurance 
can’t sell itself any more than honesty 
or thrift could sell themselves. It has 
to be preached as a doctrine and sold 
as medicine is sold. Insurance is as 
personal as a memory and is tailored 
to the individual and to the company. 
That’s why agents sell insurance. 
That’s why insurance has agents. 


;,¢ = 


Commissions. — One of the most inter- 
esting things about the interesting 
subject of insurance is the thing hang- 
ing on the end of it, called “‘commis- 
sions.” It’s a delightful little commer- 
cial delicacy, hunted from dawn to 
dusk and found usually in the canyons 
of commerce. It won’t show itself until 
you flush it out of the bushes. 


i a: 


Easy Ones. — When the day is closing 
and the books are shut; when it’s all 
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over, if you played ball according to 
the rules, if you tried, if you really 
made an effort, then you can hang 
your hat on the top peg, no matter if 
you hit pay-dirt or not, because you 
undoubtedly helped somebody. May- 
be the fellow who followed you up got 
the business you made vulnerable. 
Maybe you'll get an easy one tomor- 
row. Maybe. 
' ¢ F 


Plate Glass. — Plate glass is one of the 
things that needs insurance. A build- 
ing with a pane in the front sometimes 
turns out to be a pain in the neck for 
the owner. There are thousands of 
reasons why plate glass gets broken. 
One of the reasons is so insurance 
agents can tote home small parcels of 


bacon. 
5 + A + A 


Baldness. — Yet baldness is a trophy. 
Baldness means that pitfalls have been 
crossed, that hills have been climbed 
and bad lands have been passed. Bald- 
ness means that rough going was 
incidental; that again, as Aesop fa- 
bled, the tortoise outlasted the hair, or 
to put it plainly, you can see that 
you’re bald. Insurance won’t keep 
your hair from falling out, but it will 
keep you from letting your heir down. 
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O. L. and T.— Another danger in 
which insurance does the job, is O. L. 
and T. When a man owns a building 
and the public can get near it, some- 
body’s going to get hurt. Accidents 
have to have someplace to happen. 
When some absent-minded somebody 
comes stumbling along the sidewalk, 


looking over his shoulder and hits his 
clumsy foot on a loose brick, does a 
one-and-one-half-Immelmann, comes 
out in an inverted loop, making a one- 
point landing upside down, there’s a 
law suit. Did you ever hear a convinc- 
ing lawyer do a Patrick Henry before a 
wet-eyed jury as he combed the beard 














PHIL C. BRANIFF 


An insurance philosopher with a punch 


of Lincoln, polished the torch of The 
Goddess of Liberty, waved the stars 
and stripes, pointed to the down- 
trodden plaintiff who could hardly 
stand the pain of bowing to accept 
the introduction, then listening to the 
echo of his own imagination as the 
jury cut the cake? A good lawyer and 
somebody with a busted toe could cost 
the defendant plenty, unless he was in- 
sured. But what I want to know, is he? 
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Thriller. — One of the dangerous 
things about insurance is that there 
is no second chance. There’s a fleeting 
second which seems an eon, when a 
man’s car starts skidding towards the 
car speeding the other way. A fleeting 
second when the owner wishes he had 
another chance to insure against the 
loss when it comes hurling itself to- 
wards him. But there is no second 
chance. Yet there is a chance now, a 
chance to shackle chance. An insur- 
ance policy is dull reading until a 
fellow has an accident —and it’s a 
thriller, then! 
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Duck Hunting. — A fellow gets a lot of 
time to think while he is duck hunting. 
I’ve figured out some pretty good 
deals while I was sitting in a duck- 
blind, and started out the next morn- 
ing to work them out and found that 
some other insurance man had already 
done it while I was out duck hunting. 
I guess everybody’s business will be 
like duck hunting for a few years. 
You'll have to learn to duck or deduct. 
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Competition. — Among people I talked 
to today was a competitor who ac- 
cused me of something I hadn’t 
even thought of. And I’ll be darned if 
I don’t think the thing will work! 
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Errors. — Everybody makes errors. 
Automobile drivers, home owners with 
open windows, owners of buildings 
which have plate glass fronts, anybody 
who owns anything can make an error. 
Even people who don’t have anything 
can make errors. But if they do own 
anything, and if they do make an 
error, insurance certainly is a great 


help indeed. 
— ¢€ @ 


Creators. — There is a type of man 
who more than offsets the chiseler in 
business. He is the creative type. He 
digs up new business and creates new 
ideas. As a result of his efforts, business 
increases. He beats the bushes of com- 
merce and explores the halls and 
offices of every city and every town. 
They call him a salesman but he is 
more than that. He is a builder, a 
cog in the big machine, a red cor- 
puscle in the main artery. His work 
will be enjoyed by many who will 
follow. Sometimes he makes a sale and 
sometimes he doesn’t, but his work is 
never wasted for he leaves a path 
marked clearly for the honest salesman 
who follows after him. This man is 
not a chiseler, he is a builder. His tools 
are Honesty, Knowledge and Truth 
and he is a credit to his community. 
I'd tell you more about him but it’s 
nine o’clock and I’ve got to get to work 
while I’mall heated up thisvery minute. 


& 
‘Bargain “Day 


‘For Sale: A second-hand tombstone, nearly new; 
splendid bargain for a family by the name of Duffey.” 





SELF-DISINFECTING. — Fight against communicable diss LADIES DAY. — Air-line stewardesses have done 
ease was advanced with California Institute of Technology so much to popularize air travel that air lines are 
announcement of permanently self-disinfecti drinkin exploring other possibilities. These college girls, 


glasses. Rims are coated with a plastic-silver mixture whic 


ngage in selling, speak- 


is said to be sure death to little bugs. {Acme Photo.} ing and public relations work. {Western Air Lines} 


GIRDING FOR WAR. — All over the country, Americans are digging 
in for battle, producing, planning, training. In New York City, for in- 
stance, at the Battery Park sea wall, members of the fire department i in de- 
fense preparations test trailer-type pumps used so successfully by British 
firemen to control incendiary bomb raids. {Photo by Safety Magazine} 
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AUTO TAKES BEATING. — Owner ias 
automobile and garage, in the suburbs of. 
occurred when two earthquakes jolted 
city. The shocks were said to be the wo 
in 1933 which claimed approximately 
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SES REPLACE CARS? — Shortage of tires and automobiles por. AUTOMATIC SLOW-DOWN. — Radio-con- 
many possible throwbacks to the days of the horse and buggy. Ol’ _ trolled safety device that cuts down speed of cars 
bin may soon come into his own again— andthe morning milkman approaching intersections. Device contacts a 
ide via iron shoes rather than rubber. Photo shows a very early radio receiver attached to motor of a car and 
delivery “wagon” in New York City. {Photo by Sheffield Farms} causes the auto to slow down. {Press Association} 
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sm |damage to his 
ogeles, which 
a around the 
ce the quakes 
lives. {Acme} 


DESIGNED FOR SAFETY. — The new uni- 
form worn by mothers in unincorporated 
areas of Los Angeles county when, as traf- 
fic guards, they escort school children 
across hazardous street crossings. {Acme} 


TAXI STOP. — Janet Davis talks to reporters through 
shattered door of a New York corset shop, after a taxi 
had crashed through the store window. Driver said 
car went out of control after he swerved to avoid hit- 
ting two women who stepped in front of him. { Acme} 
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TrmeELy Tip 
Forbes 


Many traveling salesmen are now 
using defense stamps, instead of coins, 
as tips. The National Mineral Wool 
Association, which furnishes its rep- 
resentatives with books of stamps for 
the purpose, is said to have started the 
practice. 


PsyCHOLOGY 
The Insurance Broker 


Premium finance practice is im- 
proving with experience and it has 
been discovered that agents using 
premium finance plans for their 
clients should avoid referring to them 
as premium finance plans and prefer- 
ably use the term “deferred payment 
arrangement.” The term “financing” 
is psychologically negative. 


First STEps In GRAND STRATEGY 
Insurance Field 


There is a grand strategy to be fixed 
by and for the insurance enterprise. 
The strategy must rest on one unfor- 
gettable point: That the welfare of 
America and its embattled Allies 
comes first. 

In these early days and weeks fol- 
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lowing our declarations of war, when 
national patriotism has been gilded 
anew by a mighty chorus of loyal cit- 
izens pledging support, it is unlikely 
that insurance ranks higher than sec- 
ond in anyone’s thoughts and plans. 
That is just exactly as it should be; 
but the point is that is just exactly as 
it should be next month and next year 
and on through the duration of the 
war. 

The test for insurance people, as for 
other good citizens in other walks of 
life, is still to come. While each con- 
tinues to do his appointed business 
task, which happily is a social and eco- 
nomic essential, he must not only be 
willing to give but must actually give 
his time and efforts to the national 
cause in one or more regimented 
ways. 

Some have mistakenly called this 
gift a “sacrifice,” as if it were the giv- 
ing up of some desirable personal ad- 
vantage. Rather it is a privilege, a 
high privilege, resting on citizenship; 
and we must learn now, while devel- 
oping our business strategy, that no 
greater reason than that is to be 
found for our best civilian services, 
whether they fall for the moment 
within the scope of our business chores 
or of our contribution to the na- 
tional effort. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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First Cost vs. ULTIMATE Cost 
D. H. Winton in 


Insurance Broker-Age 


The buyer must be made to realize 
that of each dollar for brokerage in- 
cluded in the premium element, 
seventy or eighty cents flows back di- 
rectly to him in the costs of brokerage 
service then devoted to his account. 
By bearing a relatively infinitesimal 
percentage of their salaries, he has 
added to his own organization special- 
ists trained by years of experience in 
claims adjustment, safety engineer- 
ing, fire prevention engineering and 
premium cost analysis. 


$400,000 Tuerr Forcep 
ComPANY INTO BANKRUPTCY 
Weekly Underwriter 
How two trusted employees 
wrecked the concern of Annin & Co., 
flag manufacturers of New York City, 
was related in General Sessions court 
before Judge John A. Mullen. It was 
a convincing story for the bond man. 
Tillie Levy, 39 years old, former 
head bookkeeper and cashier, received 
an indeterminate sentence to the 
women’s reformatory at Bedford Hills 
for her part in helping Fred M. 
Smith, former credit manager of the 
company, to steal $400,000, forcing 
the company into a bankruptcy re- 


organization. Smith pleaded guilty 
to grand larceny in the first degree. 
Judge Mullen in General Sessions 
court imposed sentence after hearing 
the probation report which showed 
that Miss Levy and Smith had been 
living in luxury for a number of 
years and that when the latter began 
losing money in the stock market, the 
girl had turned over the firm’s money, 
for which Smith gave false receipts. 


SALESMEN AND TIRES 
Condensed from Printers’ Ink 


Rationing of tires and new cars 
eventually will drive salesmen off the 
highways. . . . Men are being given 
detailed instructions as to care of cars 
to get maximum mileage... . In 
some cases, men are advised to leave 
their cars home and take trains. . . . 
Royal Typewriter advises salesmen to 
drive at slower speeds and to double 
up wherever possible. . . . Cohen, 










WE'VE BEEN 
THINKING OF 
CLEANING UP 
HERE FOR 
THIRTY YEARS / 





- AND IT TOOK 
THE JAPS TO 
MAKE US Do IT/ 








































— Courtesy The Weekly Underwriter 
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Goldman and Company sees the day 
when salesmen will go back to the old 
practice in the clothing field of travel- 
ing to central cities and inviting 
buyers to come to see the line. . . . 
Waterman Pen feels that in thinly 
settled areas where jumps are long 
and mileage is high, salesmen even- 
tually will have to use railroads and 
buses. . . . B. T. Babbitt, Inc., ad- 
vises salesmen to park their car in a 
central section and walk from store to 
store. . . . Today’s network of bus 
lines are going to give salesmen more 
mobility than they had 20 or 30 years 
ago when they depended on railroads. 


Love’s Lasor Lost 
Modern Industry 


The hours of labor lost through 
accidents in United States industry in 
1940 were enough to build 15,000 
large bombers or 90,000 fighter planes 
or 450 submarines or 375 destroyers 
or 45 battleships. 


PossiBLE TRENDS 
In CASUALTY-SURETY 


Adapted from an article 
by Wallace L. Clapp in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


GENERAL 


Trend? — Less on normal business, 
more on defense; total, great in- 
creases. 

Cause. — Priorities will greatly cur- 
tail non-essential industries, while 
war production will see gigantic ex- 
pansion in defense lines. 


AUTOMOBILE 


Trend? — Rising accident rate. 
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Cause. — Older cars on road; cream 
of physically fit drivers in service; 
“war nerves”; difficulty of securing 
repairs; inferior substitute materials 
(tires). 


Trend? — Increased losses on colli- 
sion and property damage. 

Cause. — Design, where fenders and 
doors are “fused” into a torpedo-like 
effect with result that repairs are more 
complex; shortage of material because 
of priorities, affecting more “‘normal”’ 
repairs — plus possible shortage of 
skilled and experienced mechanics; 
increased cost of labor and material. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Trend? — Increased loss ratio. 
Cause. — Influx of many new and 

untried laborers into high-speed de- 
fense production. 


Fiwe.ity Bonps 


Trend? — Higher frequency of de- 
falcations. 

Cause. — Lag of wages and salaries 
behind rising cost of living. 


Contract Bonps 

Difficult to say whether use will be 
restricted, or whether will show phe- 
nomenal increase as was case in 
World War I. 

Shortage of labor and materials 
undoubtedly will have some adverse 
effect on loss ratio. New situations will 
call more for underwriting judgment 
than reliance on statistics. 


(Outstanding casualty development 
of 1941 was the comprehensive rating 
plan of the War Department.) 
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Protection for the Home Owner 
Re: Guests, Workers, Total Strangers 


L. RAY RINGER 


AcEnT: Mr. Brown, you must be 
proud of the nice new home you 
bought. 

Brown: Yes. We have been looking 
forward to having a home of our own 
for several years. 

AcEenT: Owning a home gives a 


sense of satisfaction that cannot be. 


duplicated in any other way. I have 
here the endorsements for you to at- 
tach to your household furniture, fire 
and automobile policies to show your 
new location. These policies are now 
correct but since you are a home 
owner, you should have a policy pro- 
tecting you in case someone is injured 
on your premises. 
Brown: Going into a new house 
means additional expense for rugs and 
other things. We will be pretty short 
of cash for a while and will have to let 


such matters as other insurance wait, 
for a while, at least. 

AcEnT: We went through the same 
thing and I know what you mean, but 
if a delivery man should fall on your 
sidewalk or steps, it might cost you a 
sizeable sum and cause you a lot of 
trouble and worry, to say the least. 

For a very small cost, the residence 
liability policy will protect you and 
Mrs. Brown up to $25,000 in case any- 
one is injured due to the ownership, 
use, maintenance or repair of your 
residence premises. For example, if a 
postman, milkman or a_house-to- 
house salesman should trip and fall on 
account of a toy or the garden hose 
left on your walk, you would be pro- 
tected. If a neighbor’s child were in- 
jured on the outdoor gymnasium that 
you have for your son, it might be a 


i] Sales Dialog on Residence Liability \e- 
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serious matter without proper insur- 
ance. Likewise, accidents occur inside 
the residence — a guest might fall on 
a polished floor or loose rug. A meter 
reader for the gas or electric company 
might trip on your cellar stairs. The 
claim files of insurance companies con- 
tain many cases just like those against 
home owners. 

Mr. Brown, do you have any full- 
time servants or others coming in 
occasionally to work about the house 
or lawn? 

Brown: A woman will come in 
once or twice a week for housework, 
and we will probably have a man 
occasionally for work on the lawn. 

AGENT: This policy will also protect 
you and Mrs. Brown up to $25,000 in 
case the cleaning woman or other help 
is injured while at work in connection 
with your residence and will pay rea- 
sonable medical, surgical, hospital and 
nurses’ bills up to $250 for any one 
accident to any one employee. If the 
woman were injured as a result of a 
fall from a step ladder or while using a 
household appliance, I am sure that 
you would like to see that her expenses 
are paid even though you might not 
be legally liable for them. (As explained 
the policy will provide employers’ liability 
with full medical aid up to $250, which is 
available with a residence liability policy 
in all states.) 

Brown: How much does such a 
policy cost? 

AcEntT: About three cents a day — 
the price of your morning newspaper. 
And by taking a three-year policy the 
premium will be only 2% times the 
annual and you will save a half-year’s 
premium. (This rate varies by territory.) 


Brown: I'll think it over and let 
you know. 

AcENT: You should also consider 
the fact that the public has become 
more and more claim-minded and an 
accident is almost certain to result in a 
claim, possibly one for a substantial 
sum. With this policy, you will have 





L. RAY RINGER 


. - « Applies policies to home owner’s needs 


the advantage of the company’s in- 
vestigation and claim service whether 
the case has any merit or not. The 
trouble and expense of investigating 
the accident and handling the claim 
will fall upon the company and not 
you. That is true whether the injured 
person is a neighbor, a guest, a de- 
livery boy or a total stranger. Many 
home owners regard this claim service 
well worth the cost of the insurance. 
To engage a competent attorney for 
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handling a claim or defending a suit 
against you might cost a substantial 
sum of money, particularly if the case 
is prolonged in the courts over a con- 
siderable period of time, as many of 
them are, and the attorney will not 
guarantee to pay any judgment 
awarded against you if he does not win 
the case. With this policy, the com- 
pany will step in and fully handle any 
claim and pay all expenses of investi- 
gation, attorney’s fees and court costs. 
In the event you are held legally re- 
sponsible for the accident, it will pay 
the damages up to $25,000. 

Mr. Brown, shall I have the policy 
written on a three-year basis, the same 
as you have your fire insurance policy? 

‘ + a 


This sales talk illustrates a sales 
principle often emphasized by suc- 
cessful agents — learn something 
about your prospect’s. require- 
ments and in your interview show 
the application of the various fea- 
tures of the protection to his par- 
ticular situation. That is more effec- 
tive than “shots in the dark” with 
the hope that some of the points 
presented will find the target. 

The sales talk suggested is flexi- 
ble and may be easily adapted to 
almost any type of prospect. With 
slight changes in the introductory 
remarks, it may be used when resi- 


dence liability insurance is solicited 
at the time of delivering a fire, 
automobile, residence burglary or 
other policy renewal or when so- 
liciting a list of home owners with 
whom the agent is not acquainted. 

Likewise, it is a simple matter 
to add other sales points as the 
agent learns more about the pros- 
pect’s requirements during the 
course of the interview, or illus- 
trate features by means of news- 
paper clippings reporting suits 
against local home owners. 

For instance, if the agent finds 
that the prospect owns a shore, 
summer or winter home, he can 
point out the advantage from a 
cost standpoint of including the 
additional residence in the same 
policy. If a prospect owns a dog, 
the agent can point out that resi- 
dence liability covers claims aris- 
ing from injuries caused by the dog 
while on the insured’s premises 
and that dog liability covering 
away from the premises may be 
added. If it develops also that 
the prospect and his wife engage 
in sports and recreation, such as 
golf, bowling, hunting or fishing, 
the agent can easily continue the 
interview on the basis of the 
personal liability policy. 


The best insurance against an automobile accident is a 
Sunday afternoon nap. — Advertisement in New York trolley car 
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THERE Is sO MUCH ordinary hazard in the conduct of business today 
that it is at least advisable that each assured should be aware of 
those risks which can be underwritten by an insurance company, 
the agent helping him to determine those which he needs most to 
protect. —G. Burgess Fisher, III. . . . Speaking generally, the 
exposure which every employer faces from the possible dishonesty 
of his employees has not been brought home to the employer suffi- 
ciently unless some enterprising insurance agent has been on the 
job. — Addison C. Posey. . . . Under the law in all states but two, 
if you drive into the state or permit your automobile to be driven 
there you automatically appoint the Secretary of State as your 
agent to accept service of process. If you have an accident and a 
suit of this type is filed, it might mean traveling, hiring a lawyer 
and facing an unfriendly court and jury. — Melvin T. Hill... . 
Merchandise, money, securities and records are the blood and 
sinew of business. A clot in the blood stream may destroy a fine 
human body; the loss of money, securities, merchandise or records 
may destroy a prosperous business. — Horace B. Montgomery. . . . 
Use of a chart is highly effective in selling. It has been estimated 
by experts that of the five senses we possess, 87 % of our impressions 
are gained through our eyes. — B. B. Tickner. . . . The home can 
be just as much an accident-breeder as any old jalopy sailing down 
the road at 80 per with the driver, three sheets to the wind, steering 
with one hand, and crooning Bing Crosby’s latest sensational song 
hit in the doting ear of the lady on his right. — Julien H. Harvey. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 
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@ Up-to-Date Slants 
on Residence Boiler 


You May Have a ““Bomb’’ in Your Basement 





There’s Power Enough in the Residence Boiler 
to Totally Destroy the Home above It 





WARNER C. 


* To-pay when every property 
owner hears and reads how to help 
protect his home against incendi- 
ary bombs, we wonder if he is pro- 
tected against a “bomb” which 
he has in his basement: his heating 
boiler. For there he has power 
enough to totally destroy his home. 

Therefore, one of the important 
selling factors of residence boiler 
coverage is the protection against 
explosion; the other important 
factor is the inspection service 
which all companies selling boiler 
coverages can give the insured. 
Suggestions by inspectors as to 
proper changes in operation and 
the proper care of the boiler, are 
important and help to increase the 
life and usefulness of the boiler 
itself. 

Insurance protection of the resi- 
dence boiler policy covers direct 
property damage to property of 
the assured, including damage to 
the insured object. It also includes 
cracking of all cast iron parts of 
insured objects which permits 
leakage of steam or water. There 


DANFORTH 


is expediting coverage for items of 
expense for temporary repair or 
for expediting repair of such dam- 
aged property of the assured, and 
for legal liability of the assured for 
damage to property of others, in- 
cluding liability for loss of use of 
such damaged property. There is 
only one premium charge for all 
this. The policy covers all resi- 
dence boilers and vessels located 
in a single residence. 

Cracking coverage under resi- 
dence boiler policy is important 
inasmuch as many of the residence 
boilers are of the cast iron type. 
Cast iron has the tendency to 
crack and fracture, thus causing a 
serious property damage loss to 
the boiler itself, and such loss 
would occur without having an 
actual explosion within the boiler. 
Any property owner who has had 
a loss from the cracking of a sec- 
tion of his boiler realizes how ex- 
pensive it is to replace the cracked 
section. 

Nearly all casualty policy con- 
tracts have a section for exclusions, 
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whereas a careful examination of 
the residence boiler policy dis- 
closes the fact that no such list is 
given under the policy. The cov- 
erage is based on the definition 
of the word accident. (Accident 
shall mean a sudden and accidental 
tearing asunder or crushing in- 
ward of the object or any part 
thereof caused by pressure of 
steam, air or water, or by vacuum, 
therein: and shall also mean a sud- 
den and accidental cracking of any 
cast iron part of the object, if such 
cracking permits the leakage of 
steam, air or water, but leakage 
at valves, fittings, joints or con- 
nections shall not constitute an 
accident.) Thus the cracking can 
be from any accident as defined in 
the policy, such as low water or 
overheating. 


Additional coverages: 

Personal Injury Liability. — Covers 
for bodily injuries, including loss of 
services sustained by any person in an 
accident insured against, excluding 
injuries compensated under any 
workmen’s compensation policy. 

This elective coverage is an excess 
over bodily injury coverage provided 
by a residence liability policy. It 
should be noted that the bodily injury 
coverage under the boiler policy ap- 
plies only after the property damage 
claims have been satisfied and since 
such personal injury coverage does not 
extend the policy limits, an insufficient 
policy amount may inadvertently re- 
sult in unintentional restriction of 


coverage. Since the cost of increased 
limits under a residence liability con- 
tract is less than the personal injury 
liability coverage provided under a 
residence boiler contract, it is far wiser 
to see that the protection in an ade- 
quate amount is extended under the 
residence liability policy. 

Furnace Explosion. — Similar to the 
direct damage insurance, except the 
accident is extended to include explo- 
sion of gas from within the furnaces, 
flues, tubes or passages for the con- 
ducting of gases to the chimney. At 
this point, many agents may say there 
is no need of selling furnace explosion 
coverage, as many of their clients have 
this protection under the extended 
coverage endorsement of their fire 
policies. This is true, as it concerns the 
assured’s own property; however, it 
would not cover the legal liability for 
the property damage of others. It 
would be necessary to have this pro- 
tection either under the furnace explo- 
sion endorsement to a residence boiler 
policy, or by the additional coverage 
to the residence liability policy. 

Informed agents will compare the 
coverage and cost of the different 
methods of protecting a client against 
furnace explosion. 

Loss of Use. — Provides a specified 
daily indemnity selected by the as- 
sured covering from time of accident 
for a selected duration to reimburse 
the insured for expenses of other living 
quarters necessitated by his home be- 
ing untenantable as a result of an acci- 
dent to insured objects. 


Residence boiler offers a real 
opportunity to any agent. 
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the announced policy of ‘THE CasuALTY AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature special articles of greater length by lead- 
ing figures in their various fields which, by their im- 
portance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


Bus besides being the soul of wit, is also 


This month we feature “‘Less ‘Paper Hours’ for Insurance,” 
by Ambrose Ryder, Assistant Vice President of the Great 
American Indemnity Company, New York. Mr. Ryder’s 
suggestions for ‘streamlining’? insurance coverage will 
stimulate the thoughts of every buyer and seller of insurance. 
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Now That the Emergency Is Here 


Less “Paper Hours’’ for Insurance 


AMBROSE RYDER 


MERICAN ENERGY plus a stream- 
lined efficiency will win this 
war. But that energy alone is not 
enough is evident to all. We have 
seen too many evidences of the 
strangling effects of overwhelming 
detail, not only in Washington 
but at every center of war effort. 
The organization of our tre- 
mendous country for efficient use 
of its unrivaled capacity for war 
production requires countless, 
epoch-making changes. I believe 
that the insurance industry and 
the supervising officials of the 
various states can make a contri- 
bution here of great importance, 
not only in the conserving of a 
vital national asset — paper — 
but of the still more priceless ele- 
ment of time and labor. 
These thoughts may seem novel 
to some but are given frankly in 
an effort to suggest ways in which 
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the great insurance business can 
contribute to greater efficiency 
during the emergency and at the 
same time benefit not only itself 
but its policyholders and the 
country at large. 

As Donald M. Nelson, Chief of 
the War Production Board, says: 


America faces loss of the war and 
national death unless it is willing to 
kick all of the old standards out of the 
window and, with the spirit of pio- 
neers, try to do things that “sensible 
men would not try.” Let’s make our 
watchword the slogan: What must 
be done can be done. 

The insurance companies are 
doing their part to meet the con- 
stant demand for “bigger and 
better”’ insurance protection at a 
cheaper price. Not a year goes by 
but what the companies bring 
forth additions to policy coverage, 
improvements in claim services, 
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new and ingenious engineering 
services and reductions in losses, 
to the benefit of the policyholders 
and the public as a whole. In ad- 
dition to the improved services 
and protections rendered are these 
two specific contributions to the 
war effort which “‘must be done 
and can be done”: 


(1) Drastic reduction in the con- 
sumption of paper. (2) Corresponding 
reduction in man-hours. 


I believe that these objectives, 
which are inter- 


per, from the first telephone mem- 
orandum of a new risk to be in- 
sured, to the last closing out of a 
claim perhaps ten years later. 

The policy itself is paper. Each 
endorsement to the policy requires 
several pieces of paper and so do 
the cash, bookkeeping and statis- 
tical transactions, in both field and 
Home Offices. 

Each investigation, disagree- 
ment or agreement in the handling 
of a loss requires a few more pieces 
of paper. Even when a field man 

travels fifty miles to 





talk with an agent, 


twined with each 
other, can be ac- 
complished without 
any impairment in 
either the protec- 
tion afforded to pol- 


A STREAMLINING of 
insurance and insurance 
regulations should re- 
sult in huge saving in 
paper and thus release 
many man-hours of labor 


the results of the 
trip are usually 
translated to paper. 
Papers — of all sizes 


and colors — are the 








icyholders or the 


tools of insurance. 








services rendered to 

policyholders and public. In fact, 
an actual improvement in both 
service and efficiency should result. 


Paper Is KING 


Paper, of course, is the leading 
material consumed by insurance 
companies and their representa- 
tives. The annual consumption of 
all other office materials combined 
—pencils, typewriters, ribbons, 
tabulators, statistical machines, 
cabinets, furniture, etc. — does 
not equal in cost the annual con- 
sumption of paper. Almost every 
insurance operation involves pa- 


For the sake of 
brevity, I shall refer to man-hours 
of paper work as Paper Hours, simi- 
lar to the phrase Assembly Hours, 
which stands for man-hours of 
assembly work in our factories. 
Each piece of paper not only 
costs money in itself, but it also 
represents the consumption of 
man-hours. The small piece of 
paper used for a telephone mem- 
orandum may involve the con- 
sumption of only .004 pounds of 
paper and only .2 man-hour of 
work (counting the time at both 
ends of the telephone plus the 
time of all people who have to 








handle the piece of paper for filing 
purposes, etc.). The policy will 
weigh .025 pounds and will repre- 
sent perhaps .5 man-hour of total 
work, typing and handling. (A 
proportionate share of the typing 
must be allocated to each carbon 
copy daily report.) Another piece 
of paper, such as used for the re- 
port of an investigator or in- 
spector, may involve the con- 
sumption of only .01 pounds of 
paper but may represent 10 full 
man-hours of work. 

If it were possible for each de- 
partment of an insurance company 
to ascertain its annual consump- 
tion of paper and man-hours, 
a fairly consistent relationship 
among the various companies 
would be found between (a) the 
number of pieces of paper con- 
sumed in a year’s time and (b) 
total man-hours of work involved. 

This relationship between quan- 
tity of paper and volume of man- 
hours affords an excellent means 
of attack on the problem of how 
to save paper and man-hours in 
the insurance business, because 
the mere act of reducing the number of 
pieces of paper consumed per thousand 
dollars of premium income will auto- 
matically save man-hours as well. 

The problem confronting the 
insurance business is so similar to 
standardizations already worked 
out by other lines of business, that 
I asked Dr. P. G. Agnew, Secre- 
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tary of the American Standards 
Association, for his suggestions. 

It is his opinion, based on 
knowledge of accomplishments in 
the other fields, that some real 
substantial savings might be ef- 
fected and that the results achieved 
would prove very gratifying. He 
can cite hundreds of instances 
where “‘an open mind, the cooper- 
ative approach, and the will-to- 
dig-in” have reduced styles, shapes 
and duplications by 75% or more. 

In order to furnish an idea of 
the manner in which paper-hours 
can be saved, I present just a few 
items for consideration. 


**POLICERTS” 


The average fire or casualty 
policy is now printed on an 8%” 
x 14” sheet, unwieldy to handle 
and equally unwieldy to file, par- 
ticularly after it has had eight or 
ten endorsements pasted to it. 

I believe that considerable 
paper, time and postage could 
be saved for the duration, if all 
fire and casualty companies would 
use 8144” x 11” policy certificates 
or POLICERTS (apologies to 
Navicert), in place of policies. 
It would be necessary, of course, 
to secure the approval of the in- 
surance departments. 

The Policert would be an ab- 
breviated policy, stripped down to 
the declarations and other per- 
tinent items of actual need or 




















interest to the policyholder. Most 
of the legalistic paragraphs of the 
complete policy could be omitted, 
because not once in a hundred 
times does the policyholder ever 
need to refer to same. 

The Policert would contain a 
guarantee to the effect that all of 





AMBROSE RYDER 
Pleads for simplifying detail 


the terms, conditions and clauses 
of the standard policy (on file 
with the state authorities) were in 
full effect, as though printed in 
full thereon. The policyholder 
would have the identical protec- 
tion under the Policert as under 
the fullfledged policy. 

A Gallup-type poll would prob- 
ably show (1) that 94.5% of all 
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policyholders do not read their 
policies anyway (2) that 92.7% of 
all policyholders could not inter- 
pret the legalistic clauses even if 
they did read the policies, and (3) 
that 99.5% of the policyholders 
never have occasion to refer to the 
legalistic portions of the policy, 
because questions of policy cover- 
age are now extremely rare. 

If the need should arise, the 
policyholder could always obtain 
the complete wording of the pol- 
icy by asking for it from agent, 
company or insurance depart- 
ment. Furthermore, the agent 
would always have specimen cop- 
ies of the complete policies for 
ready reference. 

Mr. E. W. Sawyer, Attorney for 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has worked 
on a similar idea for a number of 
years, particularly for use in Mas- 
sachusetts where so many of the 
automobile policies have to be 
written effective January 1 of each 
year. It is his opinion that there 
are no legal objections to the use 
of a Policert but what can be read- 
ily overcome. The companies are 
already using binders and certifi- 
cates of insurance as evidences of 
complete protection. The Policert 
would be just one more applica- 
tion of the same principle. 

Many companies are giving 
serious thought to the use of re- 
newal certificates in place of re- 
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Which Would the Assured Prefer? 





THIS — 


The illustration above shows a typical 
assured who is struggling with his many 
different and cumbersome fire and casu- 
alty insurance policies covering his va- 
ried needs, with all their endorsements. 
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OR THIS? 


Here a compact loose-leaf binder, ar- 
ranged for quick reference, contains 14 
or 15 standard-size, single-sheet ‘‘Poli- 
certs” (Policy Certificates) affording him 
the identical coverage shown at left. 





newal policies as a means of saving 
paper. There are many home of- 
fice objections, however, to the 
use of renewal certificates. Poli- 
certs will accomplish the same sav- 
ing of paper for renewals and can 
also be used for new risks. 

The Policert would be a great 
convenience to the average busi- 
nessman who has ten or twenty 
different fire and casualty policies 
each year, because all Policerts 
would be standardized and 
punched to fit a standard loose- 
leaf binder. Likewise, all endorse- 
ments would be similarly punched. 
The assured could either keep all 
of his insurance contracts and en- 
dorsements in this one convenient 


binder, or file them in his regular 
correspondence files. If every fire 
and casualty company in the 
country would adopt the standard 
Policert and endorsements, a con- 
siderable saving would result. Ad- 
vantages: 

(1) Policerts easier to file and 
handle during the year. 

(2) Easier to read and under- 
stand; surveys more quickly and ac- 
curately compiled. 

(3) Endorsements more quickly 
filed, and in their proper places. 

(4) Saving of 50% in printing and 
paper. 

(5) Saving of at least 10% in 
policywriting time. 

(6) Saving of postage. 
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ENDORSEMENTS 


Not only would the Policert 
save considerable paper in itself, 
but it would also result in the 
elimination of many _ endorse- 
ments. A large percentage of the 
endorsements which are now at- 
tached to the original policy are 
of standardized wording, to com- 
ply with some insurance regula- 
tion or statute (for example, all of 
the statutory endorsements for 
trucking risks and public carriers). 

Instead of attaching these en- 
dorsements to the original policy, 
it would suffice merely to indicate 
on the Policert itself that certain 
designated endorsements were in- 
cluded in the insurance protec- 
tion. The actual procedure could 
easily be worked out for approval 
by the various insurance depart- 
ments, so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity of attaching so many endorse- 
ments to policies and daily reports. 

Not only would this result in a 
tremendous saving of paper, but 
would also reduce the amount of 
work required in typing up these 
various endorsements and pasting 
them to daily reports. Further- 
more, the streamlined Policert, 
free of most endorsements, would 
be a welcome sight to the policy- 
holder by comparison with the 
present bulky insurance policy 
(with several endorsements at- 
tached). 


UNCOORDINATED REGULATIONS 


The ordinary private passenger 
car is allowed to travel through- 
out United States and Canada 
with but very few stops at state 
lines for permits to tour the state. 
This happy state of affairs has been 
accomplished through reciprocity 
between the states. One would 
expect that a similar reciprocity 
would extend to commercial cars 
and buses, but just the opposite 
seems to be true. Not only are the 
states exercising their sovereign 
rights to tax and regulate the 
trucks and buses which come from 
other states, but the regulations 
are becoming more strict and 
complex with each passing year. 

Take, for example, the long- 
haul trucking fleets which have 
I.C.C. permits to operate through- 
out the country. The I.C.C. per- 
mit itself is a guarantee that in- 
surance has been filed to protect 
the public in all states, and yet the 
fleet owner must also file separate 
evidences of insurance in almost 
every state where his vehicles may 
have occasion to operate, even 













OME TIME AGO, before the ad- 

vent of actual war, The Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association 
estimated that for every $5 spent 
on preparedness, one pound of 
paper will he required. 
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though there might be but one 
trip during the entire year in a cer- 
tain state. 

For instance, woe betide the 
truck driver who goes into Mary- 
land if his employer has not pre- 
viously filed a certificate of insur- 
ance covering that truck in the 
State of Maryland. The poor 
driver may be slapped in jail and 
fined perhaps one hundred dol- 
lars for that technical omission, 
even though the truck carries 
ample insurance for all of its oper- 
ations, as evidenced by the I.C.C. 
certificate. There have been nu- 
merous instances where the driver 
has had to stay in jail for two or 
three days over a week end before 
the insurance item could be 
straightened out. 

It is bad enough for each state 
to require its own individual filing 
of policies or certificates, but to 
make matters worse each state 
also prescribes its own pet en- 
dorsement which must be at- 
tached to the policy. The least 
that could be done would be to 
have one uniform endorsement 
adopted by all states and so 
worded as to comply with each 
of the laws. (Mr. Sawyer recom- 
mends a clause in the policy itself, 
similar to the financial responsibil- 
ity clause, to eliminate all such 
endorsements.) 

To make matters still worse, six 
of the states require that their filed 


policies shall expire at arbitrary 
dates, regardless of the expiration 
dates of the assured’s I.C.C. in- 
surance. For example, Michigan 
and New York require that statu- 
tory policies expire on December 
31 (N. Y. for public autos only); 
New Mexico, October 1; North 
Dakota, April 15; and West 
Virginia, July 1. 

This means that if the assured 
buys his insurance for a period of 
one year from June 1, 1941, to 
June 1, 1942, the insurance com- 
pany must file one short term pol- 
icy in Michigan to expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, and another full 
year’s policy to expire December 
31, 1942, and then cancel same 
June 1, 1942. Likewise, similar 
overlappings of insurance must be 
meticulously filed for each of the 
other five states mentioned above. 

Just to give an idea of the extra 
amount of paper work required 





At right is an illustration of the > 
1,315 policies, endorsements, cer- 
tificates, expiration notices, filing papers, 
special cancellations and other “paper 
details” required by the I.C.C. and 34 
of the states, for a long-haul trucking 
fleet of twelve vehicles operating 
throughout the country. If all these extra 
“papers” were placed end to end, they 
would reach approximately from the 
sidewalk to the top of the Empire State 
Building — all because of a lack of 
reciprocity and the minor differences in 
the regulations of the various states! 
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by lack of reciprocity and by minor 
differences in regulations, I have 
taken a specimen truck fleet in 
the State of New Jersey involving 
twelve trucks engaged in general 
hauling to any spot in the United 
States. The illustration on page 51 
will serve to visualize the extra 
amount of paper required just for 
the filing of policies, certificates, 
endorsements, cancellation no- 
tices, etc. 


Here are some of the reasons for _ 


all that paper work: 


Seventeen of the states want actual 
copies of policies and seventeen of the 
states want certificates. 

The State of Connecticut insists 
on a separate certificate for each 
vehicle. 

Maryland wants its certificate to 
list all cars. 

Both states require subsequent 
notices of each car bought or sold. 

Minnesota insists on a_ peculiar 
duplicate system of policy numbers. 

Seven different states insist not 
only that the policy be filed, but that 
a letter must be sent by the insurance 
company at a later date specifying the 
exact expiration date of the policy, 
even though the original filing dis- 
closed the exact expiration date. If 
the insurance company should fail 
through oversight to send this letter 
to the authorities, the policy is con- 
strued as continuing in full force and 
effect even beyond the expiration 
date stated in the policy. 

The seven states do not even agree 
as to the periods of advance notice to 


be given in respect to expiration 
dates. 

One state requires 30 days ad- 
vance notice, another 20, 2 more 15 
days, and 4 other states demand 10 
days advance notice. 


Furthermore, each state has its 
own requirements as to policy 
limits. The following table shows 
the different limits required on 
trucks: 


Seven states require 5/10/5. 

Eighteen states require 5/10/1. 

Four states require 10/20/5. 

Louisiana requires 10/10/1. 

Iowa requires 5/10/2. 

Missouri requires 5/35/1. 

New Mexico requires 7.5/10/1. 

Ohio requires 6/12/1 (special table 
of excess limits). 

Kentucky requires 5/10/1 (for each 
truck weighing 5,000 Ibs. or less). 

Kentucky requires §/15/1 (for each 
truck in excess of 5,000 lbs.). 

Wisconsin requires 5/10/5 (for 
each truck up to 10,000 lbs.). 

Wisconsin requires 10/20/5 (for 
each truck over 10,000 lbs.). 


The limits’ requirements for 
buses are even more complicated 
than for trucks. 

If all of the state and federal 
supervisory bodies could get to- 
gether and cooperate with the in- 
surance companies, it should be 
possible to arrange for one central 
filing with the I.C.C. authorities, 
and perhaps also with the state 
where the risk has its headquar- 
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T= CONSERVATION of paper hours 
divides itself into two parts: 
(1) Each company, branch, 
agent and broker can analyze its 
own paper work to see if any 
further short cuts are possible. 
(2) The insurance profession 
can analyze carefully the insur- 
ance business in its entirety for 
short cuts and elimination of 
needless operations and duplica- 
tions. This approach offers by far 
the greater opportunities for the 
saving of paper hours. 






ters. The other states could ex- 
tend the courtesy of reciprocity, 
as they do for private car license 
plates. A tremendous saving in 
paper hours would result. Fur- 
thermore, the elimination of a vast 
duplication of work would lead to 
a definite speedup of insurance 
services rendered to policyholders. 


CONSOLIDATION OF AUTOMOBILE 
COVERAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The State of Massachusetts has 
a law compelling all automobile 
owners to Carry statutory automo- 
bile coverage. The law applies 
only to 5/10 bodily injury protec- 
tion upon the ways of Massachu- 
setts, excluding guests. As a result 
of the law’s peculiar requirements 
it is now necessary for the auto- 
mobile policy to contain five sep- 
arate bodily injury coverages in 


order to give the owner the same 
protection that he can get in an- 
other state under the one regular 
bodily injury coverage. 
These component 
setts coverages are: 


Massachu- 


(1) 5/10 Statutory Upon the Ways 
of Massachusetts. 

(2) Guest Occupant 
Ways of Massachusetts. 

(3) Guest Occupant Off the Ways 
of Massachusetts. 

(4) Non-Guest-Occupant Off the 
Ways of Massachusetts. 

(5) Excess Limits. 


Upon the 


Not only is it necessary to divide 
the bodily injury premium into 
five parts, but it is also necessary 
to maintain separate premium and 
loss statistics for each of the five 
divisions. 

With the cooperation of the 
Massachusetts insurance depart- 
ment and legislature, it should be 
possible to simplify these require- 
ments and save a considerable 
amount of both work and expense. 


New York Cass AND BusEs 

New York State has its own 
compulsory automobile insurance 
law, which has been on the books 
a good many years, requiring 
cabs, buses and other passenger- 
carrying vehicles to carry insurance 
coterminous with their annual 
registrations. All registrations and 
policies of insurance must expire 
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at midnight of every December 31. 

The handling of insurance on 
these risks would be a compara- 
tively simple procedure, except 
for a special monthly review of the 
insurance in force. In order to 
make sure that the insurance is 
kept in force throughout the pol- 
icy term, each public vehicle is re- 
quired to paste a new certificate 
(or sticker) on its windshield each 
month of the year. This monthly 
policing of 30,000 public vehicles 
involves a considerable amount of 
extra clerical work. 

Many of the other states have 
similar compulsory laws but not 
one of them requires these monthly 
stickers. It should be possible, 
therefore, to eliminate a good deal 
of this paper work, at least for the 
duration of the present emergency. 


Not-WANTEDS 


Insurance companies and their 
agents have been trying for years 
to find a practical solution to the 
waste involved through the typing 
of renewal policies which have to 
be returned for flat cancellation 
because they are “‘not wanted” by 
the assured. The number of poli- 
cies so returned very often reaches 
as high as 25%. 

In many cases, the daily reports 
for these policies have already 
been entered on the company’s 
books and all the premium items 
put through, with the result that 


double work has to be done when 
they are returned for flat cancella- 
tion. This means twice as much 
work at the home office for a pol- 
icy which carries no premium 
whatever and, of course, it means 
a lot of extra work for the agent. 

If the agents and the companies 
could work out some program 
whereby no policies would be 
typed except the ones ordered, it 
would result in a considerable 
saving of paper. On the other 
hand, the extra sales effort re- 
quired, when the renewal policy 
is not ready for delivery, might 
more than offset the saving. At 
any rate, this is something worth 
looking into. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUALS 


There was a time when the 
automobile casualty manual was 
a comparatively simple reference 
book of 250 pages. One set of rules 
and rating classifications applied 
to the entire 48 states. Today, the 
total number of manual pages for 
all states has reached the stupen- 
dous figure of 1,442, and there is 
every indication that the number 
will keep on increasing until it 
reaches five figures, because the 
tendency seems to be for each 
state to prescribe its own dotting 
of the i’s and crossing of the t’s. 

It is essential, of course, for each 
state to have its own rate levels, 
but it hardly seems necessary that 
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each state must establish its own 
exceedingly minute refinements of 
rules and classifications. 

For example, it ought to be pos- 
sible for all state rating authori- 
ties to adopt one nationwide defi- 
nition of long-haul truckmen and 
other interstate risks, one stand- 
ard fleet plan and one rating plan 
for all private passenger cars. The 
present manuals are so full of spe- 
cial exceptions, applicable in each 
of the leading states, that it is al- 
most a physical impossibility for 
an agent to rate a large risk prop- 
erly, where there are operations in 
many states. Indeed, it is difficult 
enough for him to master even the 
exception sheets for his own state. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
insurance profession to give a 
practical demonstration of the 
benefits to be obtained from 
standardization. The final sim- 
plification of 1,442 pages of auto- 
mobile casualty manuals to less 
than 500 pages would not only 
save a tremendous amount of 
paper, but would also save time 
and costs and nervous energy — 
and speed up the rendering of 
services to policyholders. 


ExTrRA SERVICES 
Very few policyholders realize 
the amount of extra work which 
is required whenever a policy has 
to be endorsed. Many of the en- 
dorsements involve premium 





changes of only a dollar or two, 
and yet they often require just as 
many Paper Hours as the original 
policy itself. 

Just as a matter of interest, I 
made an actual count of the num- 
ber of pieces of paper used in con- 
nection with an annual liability 
and property damage policy on a 
private passenger car, where the 
following changes were made dur- 
ing the year: endorsement one 
month after the effective date of 
the policy changing from annual 
payment basis to three installment 
payments; a month later, a change 
in the use of the car from Class A 
to Class B rates; and still later, a 
suspension and reinstatement of 
the policy for lay-up of car. 

For the purpose of this analysis, 
I counted every piece of paper 
used in the insurance transaction 
from the smallest memorandum to 
the largest ledger sheet, even the 
postage stamps and envelopes. 
Each piece of paper represents 


HE SUGGESTIONS contained in 
this article, says the author, 
can be put into effect gradually, 
and without too much delay. It 
is not necessary to wait for the 


last state legislature or insurance 
department to give its OK to each 
proposed saving. Each simplifica- 
tion will contribute its bit to the 
conserving of paper and reduc- 
tion in man-hours of work. 
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TOTAL PIECES OF PAPER USED FOR A $50 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY POLICY 
































In Office In Office 
of Local of General In 
Procedure Agent or Agent or Home Totals 
Broker | Branch Office} Office 
Issuing Policy Itself....... 30 40 28 98 
Safe Driver Reward 
ee re 5 5 14 24 
Installment Payment 
Endorsement (3).......... 44 40 31 115 
Endorsement Changing Use 
from Class Ato B......... 23 21 8 52 
Suspension and Reinstate- 
ment Endorsements........ 28 33 10 71 
. 0 rey 130 139 91 360 

















some small expense and some 
fraction of a man-hour of work. 

The preceding table does not 
include any paper work for a loss 
or accident. The average loss 
would probably consume another 
400 or 500 pieces of paper, count- 
ing all the claim work in the field 
and at the home office, plus the 
statistical work of putting through 
the reserves, taking them down 
again, and putting through the 
final payments. (One loss is re- 
ported for every seven or eight 
cars. insured.) 

It will be noted from the table 


that the policy itself requires only 
98 pieces of paper in all three of- 
fices, whereas the extra endorse- 
ments require another 262 pieces 
of paper. Anything which can be 
done by the companies and the 
agents to minimize the endorsing 
of policies after they have once 
been issued will result in a direct 
saving of Paper Hours. 

The suggestions given are but a 
few of the possibilities which occur 
to me in the automobile casualty 
field. Many others could be added 
to the list. Although I am not fa- 
miliar with the other lines of insur- 
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ance, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that whatever percentage of 
savings can be effected in automo- 
bile casualty paper-work can also 
be effected in practically every 
other line of insurance. Every- 
thing will hinge, of course, on 
“the cooperative approach and 
the will-to-dig-in,” but “what 
must be done can be done.” 

Mr. George S. Van Schaick, 
Vice President of the New York 


of New York State, struck the key- 
note in an address before the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. He urged an intelligent 
coordination of state supervisions 
in order to eliminate the present- 
day burden of unintentional du- 
plications, confusions and conflicts 
due to uncoordinated legislative 
and regulatory decrees. ‘“‘What is 
needed more than anything else 
in state supervision,” he said, “‘is 





leadership and coordination of 
action.” 


Life Insurance Company and for- 
mer Superintendent of Insurance 
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‘Data on Automobile Liability Available 


The Association of Casualty and Surety Executives has just distributed 
a new publication entitled “Statutes Affecting Liability Insurance,” 
which will take the place of the book on “‘Miscellaneous Laws Affect- 
ing Automobile Liability and Liability Insurance.” 

The new publication contains digests of state statutes relating to negli- 
gence actions and liability insurance coverage which most directly affect 
claims under liability insurance policies. The book combines new ma- 
terial, including a Statute of Limitations Table, with digests of laws which 
were published in the publication it is superseding. Following is a com- 
plete list of the subjects covered for all states: 

Liability to Guests; Service of Process on Non-Resident Motorists; 
Vicarious Liability; Policy Requirements and Insurer’s Liability; Lien 
for Medical Treatment; Survival of Actions; Actions for Wrongful 
Death; Settlement of Tort Claims and Actions; Venue of Tort Actions; 
and Contributions Among Joint Tort Feasors. 

Prices (depending on quantity — in any event not to exceed $1.00 per 
copy) will be furnished on request. Orders may be addressed to the Leg- 
islative Division of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
60 John Street, New York City. Orders for New York City should in- 
clude 1% sales tax. 
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“<The Customers Always Write’ 


BiackoutT Brincs Licut 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

A mysterious theft loss occurred in 
1938 from a seventh-floor apartment in 
a building just off Park Avenue. The 
loss comprised chiefly a large service of 
sterling flatware contained in a chest. 
After an unsuccessful but unusually com- 
plete investigation, a settlement was 
effected. 

Recently an elderly lady who has 
lived in this building for many years 
asked that all the trunks in her basement 
storage cage be brought up to her apart- 
ment. The lady wanted to have all 
blankets and such that she owned, handy 
and available in the event of a blackout. 
In moving the trunks, a building em- 
ployee found the chest containing the 
silver that had been “stolen” over three 
years ago from the seventh-floor apart- 
ment. Consequently, air-raid precau- 
tions have already proved valuable in a 
small way at least — before the enemy’s 
arrival, 

Apams Hayes 
_ > _ 


To InsuRE THE VICTORY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

Rationing of automobiles means no 
new cars for most of us. Therefore it is 
necessary that we make present cars last 
by conserving tires and taking excellent 
care of the vehicle itself. Which means: 
Very few new policies on newly pur- 
chased cars. Practically none. Extremely 








important to hold each and every auto 
renewal to prevent high decline in auto- 
mobile premiums. Sell increased limits 
on all policies. While all this may help, 
some decline in automobile volume will 
be felt by the majority of agents. Which 
again means to keep earning power 
stable, or increase it, it will be necessary 
to sell other lines. Greater earning power 
on part of general public will make this 
possible . . . and easier. For example, 
more people will buy on a three-year 
basis and more people will buy plate 
glass, liability and burglary insurance. 
Don’t overlook the importance of selling 
additional personal protection. Resi- 
dence liability . . . residence burglary 

. . and accident insurance will be 
purchased by many. Don’t overlook the 
coming importance of the personal lia- 
bility policy. The trend is and will show 
up stronger in the future for much of war 
production to be sub-contracted to many 


| smaller concerns. Probably to many in 


your vicinity. The following insurances 
if written for these many contractors and 
sub-contractors will more than make up 
for any decrease in volume .. . and 
probably will add materially to your 


| income: Workmen’s compensation, all 


forms of liability, automobile coverages 


| and bonds. Make certain that you cover 
| all possible prospects in your territory! 





| 
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Let’s all help INSURE that America 

wins! 
H. JosepH WILson 
amo > axe 
SAFETY AND INSURANCE 
Springfield, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I was indeed delighted to receive the 
first copy that I have seen of this splen- 
did magazine and I sincerely hope that 
we are being placed on the mailing list. 

While our interest is primarily in 
safety, we are so closely identified with 
the problems of insurance that it is 
naturally of value for us to know many 
of the things that are so splendidly given 
in your magazine. 

Ratpu W. E us, Jr., 
Hampden County Safety Council 
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Quatiry APPEAL 
North Adams, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

Kindly advise if and when we might 
secure a cut of the hand-lettered design 
from January’s “Romance of Insur- 
ance” page which reads, “Cheap things 
are not good! Good things are not 
cheap!”’ 

H. 


[Cuts, electros or mats are not avail- 
able. Readers desiring to reprint such 
material, with the usual credit line, 
may easily have reproductions made 
directly from tear sheets, utilizing the 
“offset”? method of a local printer 
(which requires no engravings at 
all). — Ep.] 
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CHEVRONS 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

An assured manufactures chevrons for 
the United States Government. You 
would think that one contractor could 
take care of the entire manufacturing 
process. However, it goes through the 
hands of several contractors. The gov- 
ernment supplies the material which is 
first processed by one concern and then 
passed on to another contractor, who 
finishes off the chevrons. 

Recently the government advised this 
contractor that it was not receiving the 
expected quantity of chevrons from the 
material furnished. It developed on an 
investigation that the employees of this 
contractor were penalized for imperfect 
work and that the shortage was occa- 
sioned by some of the employees throw- 
ing away or concealing the damaged 
chevrons instead of reporting them. 

The shortage amounted to about 
$1,000, which would have been covered 
if they would have taken out a fidelity 
bond that was recommended to them 
originally. 

LEONARD JACOBS 





Pusiicizinc CovERAGES 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

Our organization, consisting of the 
larger manufacturers and wholesale 
grocers in the food industry, have found 
your JouRNAL valuable and instructive in 
solving their respective insurance prob- 
lems. It has not only served to clarify 
questions on well known types of in- 
surance, but has called their attention to 
new types of coverage which many of 
them have adopted. 

B. Resnick, Secretary 
United Wholesale Grocers 
Board of Trade, Inc. 


—— 


Or PRACTICAL VALUE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

I have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the December issue of THe CasuaLty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL and wish to com- 
pliment you on the valuable articles 
contained therein. I was particularly 
impressed with the very logical and 
timely article of Mr. Dakin. In fact it 
seemed sufficiently valuable to me to 
order an extra supply of the JourNAL for 
distribution to our agents in this terri- 
tory. The practical approach to the 
problem discussed, I am sure, will ap- 
peal to every producer. 

RExFORD CREWE 
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Data WANTED 
Chicago, IIl. 
To the Editor: 

For our files on markets for special 
forms of insurance, we would appreciate 
data on professional liability insurance, 
and libel and slander insurance, as men- 
tioned in a recent, issue. 

This affords an opportunity to ac- 
knowledge appreciation of the helpful 
material contained in your JOURNAL. 

W. J. BREMER 


[Information forwarded. — Ep.] 
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*ScusE My Dusr 
Delphi, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

A top insurance executive was making 
the trip from Chicago to New York on 
one of the new streamliners. As they 
were pulling into New York, the porter 
started the usual dusting off ritual. The 
insurance executive immediately ad- 
vised the porter that he could see no 
necessity of being brushed off after a trip 
in an air conditioned train in which 
there was no dust. He went so far as to 
rub his finger across the window sill to 
prove that there was no dust. The 
porter’s reply was simple and to the 
point. 

‘‘Boss, wherever there’s a good porter, 
there’s dust.”’ 

Yes, sir! Wherever there’s a good 
agent, there’s business. 

Howarp W. BrapsHAW 


[An article on “Rural Casualty 


Business” by Mr. Bradshaw will ap- 
pear in an early issue. — Ep.] 
itis ats 
More 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 


Please give us 25,000 additional re- 
prints of Holgar J. Johnson’s article en- 
titled “Importance of Public Under- 
standing,” which appeared in one of 
your recent issues. In addition, please 
hold the plates still longer, as we may 
want even more copies than this. 

R. Witrrep Ketsey, Manager 
Department of Information 
Institute of Life Insurance 


—>— 
SUGGESTION APPRECIATED 
Too Late 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


Probably the most constructive con- 
tribution made to the surety business by 
our particular company in recent years 
was the survey of hazards offered to 
commercial banks. The analysis was di- 
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vided into two parts — examination of 
the physical hazards (burglary, robbery, 
nt and examination of the banking 
methods. 

Many banks were grateful and en- 
thusiastic about this free service; others 
resented it as an intrusion into their 
field. One interesting angle involved a 
bank in New Jersey which resented my 
suggestion that the tellers be switched 
occasionally, to different windows. This 
suggestion was deprecated by the chief 
bank officer. 

Two years later, I noticed in the paper 
a loss of $210,000 caused by a teller (in 
this same bank) whose familiarity with 
his accounts permitted him to play with 
the dormant ones. It cost us $150,000 — 
the bank $60,000! 

Q. 


Sin tales 


CEMENTING THE BonD 
Dumas, Ark. 
To the Editor: 

I ran across a comical definition of an 
auditor, the other day, in THE CasuALTy 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL — a better name 
for which, I think, would be “The 
Reader’s Digest of the Insurance Busi- 
ness.”” It was this: 

“The typical auditor is a man past 
middle age, spare, wrinkled, intelligent, 
cold, passive, noncommittal, with eyes 
like a codfish, polite in contact but, at 
the same time unresponsive, cool, calm 
and damnably composed, as of concrete 
post or plaster cast, a human petrifica- 
tion with a heart of feldspar and without 
charm or a friendly germ, minus com- 
passion or a sense of humor. Happily, 
they never reproduce, and all of them 
finally go to hell.” 

This certainly does not apply to any I 
have known but I guess it is someone’s 
opinion of some of the things not to be. 
I feel that those representatives of com- 
panies, whose work requires them to 
come in direct contact with the assureds, 
can do much to cement the bond be- 
tween company, agent, and assured. 

S. T. Frank 




















Rear ApMIRAL CLARK H. Woopwarp, 
U.S.N. (Retired) is the Navy Depart- 
ment Member of the Federal Board for 
Civilian Protection (Office of Civilian 
Defense), and is in charge of ‘Plant 
Protection.”” Admiral Woodward’s last 
duty was Commandant of the Third 
Naval District and Commandant of the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn, one of the larg- 
est industrial organizations of the coun- 
try. In addition to his long years of naval 
service, he has had broad industrial ex- 
perience, so necessary for his present 
assignment. (Preventing Accidents (and Sav- 
ing Time) in America’s War-Time Industry, 
page 7.) 
; = + 


AmBrosE Ryper is Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Great American Indemnity, 
New York. He long has been studying 
possible simplifications and elimination 
of detail in insurance, and America’s 
present emergency brings into sudden 
and bold relief the need for streamlined 
efficiency everywhere. Cornell Univer- 
sity. Was first Manager of the Automo- 
bile Department, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 16 
years, Manager Automobile Depart- 
ment for his present company. (Less 
“*Paper Hours”? for Insurance, page 43.) 
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Warner C., DanFforTH attended Mitch- 
ell Military School and Northeastern 
University. After graduating with the 
degree of B.B.A., he entered the serv- 
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ice of The Employers’ Group, Boston. 
He attended The Employers’ Group 
Training School and subsequently was 
appointed Special Agent, and later be- 
came Agency Supervisor, in their IIli- 
nois Department, Chicago. In 1939 he 
was appointed Casualty Manager of the 
Western Massachusetts Department of 
The Employers’ Group at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, prior to being transferred 
to the Home Office at Boston. (You 
May Have a Bomb in Your Basement, page 
41.) 
- ¢ #¢ 
L. Ray Ruincer, Supervisor of Educa- 
tional Extension for the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety, Hartford, is in charge of the 
Aetna-izer’s Home Study Course, casu- 
alty and surety lines, and Editor of the 
Aetna Agency Guide. A graduate of 
West Virginia University and the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, he is a casualty insurance 
instructor in the Hartford College of 
Insurance. (Protection for the Home Owner; 
Re: Guests, Workers, Total Strangers, page 
37.) 
e- <2 oe 


A. Assot Rosen of the legal staff of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, is engaged in tax research 
work, Yale, and Columbia (Law) 
Member, New York Bar. . . . ARTHUR 
D. Smirn, Jr., Associate Directing Edi- 
tor, Federal Tax Division, of the Re- 
search Institute of America, was formerly 
a member of the Association’s legal staff. 
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Columbia and Columbia (Law). Mem- 
ber, New York Bar. (You and the Ides of 
March, page 1.) 
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Joun B. Lamenzo, of the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity Company, Hart- 
ford, graduated as a chemical engineer 
from Pratt Institute in 1922. One year 
in industry, 18 in insurance. (You Need 
Product Insurance, page 15.) 
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Pum. C. Branirr, “real estate, mort- 
gage loans, investments,” of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, entered insurance imme- 
diately after the World War, and con- 
stantly, ever since, has been interested in 
insurance matters. Always has enjoyed 
writing, too, he says, “which has been 
very satisfactory from my point of view 
even though it has been a little hard on 
the public.” He also edits the ‘‘Insinera- 
tor,” publication of the Insurors In- 
demnity of Tulsa. (Braniff-isms, ““Opus 
1941,”? page 29.) 
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WALLACE Boren is a weekly contributor 
to This Week magazine, being the au- 
thor of the regular column appearing 
there entitled Wally’s Wagon. He is a 
member of the copy-writing department 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York advertising agency, and has 
played an active part in the preparation 
of copy for the advertising campaigns 
for the Institute of Life Insurance. (How 


the American Public Gets Ideas and Im- 
pressions, page 22.) 
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H. P. Jackson, President of the Bankers 
Indemnity, Newark, is a graduate of 
Dartmouth. Entered insurance in 1911, 
experience in claims, underwriting and 
production. Overseas service in World 
War I. Fellow, Insurance Institute of 
America. (Peabody's Reform, page 19.) 
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BarENT TEN Eyck is General Solicitor of 
the Association’s Claims Bureau. Prince- 
ton University and Columbia Law. 
Positions held: Assistant United States 
Attorney, Southern District of New 
York; Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
New York City; a Chief Assistant to 
Thomas E. Dewey in New York County 
investigation of organized crime; Assist- 
ant District Attorney, New York County, 
in charge of Fraud Bureau; Member of 
Admissions Committee, Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York; and Dis- 
cipline Committee, New York County 
Lawyers Association. (Another Fake Claim 
Ring Smashed, page 25.) 





Credits. Art work by Horace T. Elmo, 
Robert G. Sternloff, Robert G. Stern- 
loff, Jr., William Hogg, George Marko, 
Margaret Guy, Charles Skiles, Cobb 
Shinn and Vic Zimmerman. Insignia on 
pages 7 and 10 from the Office for 
Emergency Management. 
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@ “Do you,” asks one of our contempora- 
ries, “comprehend the comprehensive?” 
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What Did You Learn? 
QUICK QUIZ 
For Our Busy Readers 
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. Can you deduct from your income tax traveling expenses in- 
curred in the pursuit of business? 

. Can you name at least three ways in which the insurance in- 
dustry is helping in the war effort? 

. Who is said to be the originator of the one-way strect idea? 

4. Why does virtually every manufacturer need product insur- 
ance? 

. Outside of a banker, who else is there willing to “sit up all 
night without losing interest”’? 

. Are traveling salesmen now using defense stamps instead of 
coins, as tips? 

. What term, psychologically speaking, is better than the phrase 
“premium finance plan’’? 

. Can you name at least four ways in which salesmen can con- 
serve the use of their cars in the conduct of business? 

. How many fighter planes could have been built with the hours 
of labor lost through accidents in United States industry in a 
single year? : 

. Why is use of visual material effective in selling? 

. Is it true that most home owners have the equivalent of a 
“bomb” in their basement? 

. What are two reasons why the insurance industry should con- 
serve paper? 

. In what two ways can you make up for possible reduction in 
your automobile lines? 


Answers to all of these timely questions appear in the preceding pages. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Casualty Company of Reading, Pennsylvania 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York Associated Indemnity Corporation 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 

Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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Lo expect that mankind 


will take Mice when 
they will not so much 


as take Nerning? ~~e 


— JONATHAN SWIFT 














